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Connecticut’s forward-looking State High- 
way Department is among those engaged 
in a comprehensive program of setting up 
realistic speed zones on today’s highways 
for today’s cars. 








ELECTRO-MATIC® RADAR 


For more information on the 
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assures realistic speed limits .. . Radar Speed Meter, request Bul- 


The first essential in the process 
of setting zone speeds is the deter- 
mination of current speed patterns. 
The Electro-Matic Radar Speed 
Meter is now the accepted means 
by which traffic engineers obtain 
speed characteristics of vehicle flow 
on all types of highways. 


Highly accurate under all condi- 
tions of traffic and weather, it is 
inconspicuous and operates with- 
out contact-making devices on the 
road surface. The Meter is easily 
portable and requires only one man 
for operation. It can be set up in 
less than three minutes. Operation 
is on 6 Volt or 12 Volt battery or 
120 Volt A.C. 


A Graphic Recorder provides a 
permanent record for study and 
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analysis leading to the preparation 


of speed distribution curves and 
other data essential to instituting 
a realistic system of speed zoning 
that goes hand in hand with modern 
enforcement techniques. 
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ALAALE 


Compiled by 


John I. Schwarz, 
Chief of Police, Easton, Penna. 


Assault and Battery 


. Define Assault and Battery with 


Intent to Commit Rape? 


. The committing of an Assault and 


Battery upon a female with intent, 
forcibly and against her will, to 
have unlawful carnal knowledge of 
her. 


. Can there be Assault with Intent 


to Rape? 


. No, to rape requires physical force 


or contact, and that would con- 
stitute the Battery. 


. What other elements are incorpo- 


rated in this charge? 


. Lack of consent, fear, force, threats 


or menace. 


. Can a conviction for A & B to Rape 


be had on the unsupported testi- 
mony of the victim? 


. Yes, but other evidence could be 


found and presented at the trial, 
such as torn clothing, etc. 

came to your 
station and said that two men 
tried to rape her. What would you 
do? 


A. I would make same investigation 


into the case to determine the 
facts; and if there had not been 
any actual penetration, it would be 
necessary to have a warrant for 
their arrest. If there had been 
penetration, it would have been 
rape and no warrant would be 
necessary. 


. If a man tried to rape a 7-year-old 


child but was unsuccessful, what 
would it be? 


- A & B to Rape. 
. Why is Assault and Battery with 


Intent to Rape only a misdemeanor, 
when the other Assault and Bat- 
terys with intent to kill, maim, rob, 
etc., are felonies? 


. The law recognizes that in the 


throes of passion, a man might act 
in such a manner, that it would or- 
dinarily be Assault and Battery, 
without the intent to rape. It 
also would be very easy to bring a 
charge of felony if this crime were 
classified as a felony, because from 
the very nature of the offense, pub- 
lic opinion would be against the 
defendant, and convictions might 
result in many cases for felony, of 
not sufficient merit, to warrant this 
charge being a felony. 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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David L. Lawrence 


Or THE THOUSANDS of television shows 
I have viewed, the one I remember best 
was an interview by a Harrisburg an- 
nouncer with an out-of-state visitor. The 
guest was the coach of a teen-age base- 
ball club which had motored to Penn- 
sylvania to participate in championship 
play. 

The announcer asked: “What about 
Pennsylvania has impressed you most?” 
To my complete amazement, the guest 
replied: “That your drivers observe the 
state’s fifty mile an hour speed limit.” 

My purpose in recalling this segment 
of the interview is to point up what | 
believe reflects an unfortunate attitude 
of many drivers, and that is: “Laws 
against speeding are not observed.” 

The duties of the Office of Governor entail many 
hours of highway travel each week. Few are the times 
I have traveled the highways when I have not observed 
an out-of-state driver zoom past at 65-75 miles an hour. 

It is particularly irritating when the registration plate 
indicates the driver comes from one of the states ad- 
vertising stiff penalties for speeders. We have in this 
Commonwealth our share of speed violators. I also 
know that some of our drivers violate the laws of other 
states. The driver who speeds in another State is clearly 
a poor neighbor. This interstate violator is a more 
delicate problem than the intrastate law-breaker: 


—If we accord our guests special concessions, we 


are charged with discrimination. 


















Governor of Pennsylvania 


—If we crack down on our out-of-state traveler, we 
are accused of operating a so-called fine mill. 

This is one of the dilemmas which calls for urgent 
consideration of law enforcement agencies throughout 
the nation. 

Last year, I am sorry to report, 157 out-of-state 
persons died in traffic mishaps in Pennsylvania, nearly 
10 per cent of the total. Speed was not the killer in 
every case, but it was a factor in a large number of 
these accidents. 

As time goes on individual states will, I am sure, 
cooperate ever more closely in the matter of traffic 
safety. Failing this, we will find the federal government 


taking more and more control of the problem. 
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Former Chief Investigator, 
Denver District Attorney's Office 


W ur does an aggressive district 
attorney do when his highly-trained 
investigators exhaust all routine 
measures and still cannot come up 
with the wanted suspect? 

Does he look in a crystal ball? 

Does he tell his baffled sleuths to 
consult the nearest swami, if one can 
be located? 

Or does he just shrug, shove the 
fugitive’s file aside and mutter, “Oh 
well, we did our best, so what?” 

Bert M. Keating, Denver's aggres- 
sive DA, now in his eleventh year 
of office, has no fortune-telling gim- 
micks, no defeatist attitude—but he 
has an innovation that has paid off 
handsomely for almost six years, 
thanks to the press and television 
and the public. OF John Q. Public 
likes to play amateur dick, you know 
~and Keating has cashed in on that 
theory. His plan, widely known 
through the Rocky Mountain west, 
is called “The D. A. Fugitive of the 
Week.” There are no rewards issued 
~—but the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker, and their good 
fraus, fall over themselves, weekly, 
in getting in touch with the DA 
and whispering info, often correct, 
always welcomed, into his eager ear. 

Early in this last June the hun- 
dredth “D.A. Fugitive of the Week” 
was apprehended in Illinois and re- 
turned to Denver to face charges 
—surprised at the length of the arm 
of the law. 

Maybe, because the “mugs” and 
descriptions of some two hundred 
and eighty-four men and women 
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were so publicized in that particular 
period, the figure of a hundred 
caught, at first glance, may not 
seem so impressive. But, on second 
look, you'll see it is 28.4 percent, or 
almost a third, of individuals who 
were really elusive and who other- 
wise might not have been appre- 
hended. 

And that isn’t to be sneezed at, 
chum! 

Just who are these Fugitives of 
the Week? 

They are a motley crew—con- 
men, forgers, embezzlers, check ar- 
tists, fadeaway fathers, matrimonial 
swindlers and assorted skips, who 
were unusually clever, just plain 
lucky, or, in some cases, had no 
previous police history so that we 
had no record, no prints, to aid us 
in our search. Non-supporters, for 
instance—and a lot of forgers and 
embezzlers—have no crime file, no 
set pattern of flight, ordinarily do 
not frequent criminal hangouts and 
can, it seems, disappear as effective- 
ly as the morning dew. 

Because I suggested this “D.A. 
Fugitive of the Week” scheme, had 
it okayed by the canny Mr. Keating, 
and have handled it personally 
through the years, I know that the 
hundred fugitives so far appre- 
hended might still be on the loose, 
laughing at us, if it wasn’t for the 
weekly “wanted” publicity release. 

And just how does this system 
function? 

Here it is, step by step. I review, 
frequently, the outstanding cases 
still unsolved after five or six weeks. 
I call in the team of investigators 
assigned to a particular filing and 
question them as to their failure to 
apprehend the subject. 

The replies may be: 

“Faded into thin air!” 

“Completely evaporated!” 

“Gone with the wind!” 

And these answers are not given 
by amateurs. The “greenest” sleuth 
we have on the staff has ten years 
experience—the others range from 
myself, with almost twenty-six years 
of service, down through nineteen, 
sixteen, fifteen, thirteen and so on. 
When such operators report the 
quarry gone, with no scent left be- 
hind, I chalk down that particular 
bird as a possible “D.A. Fugitive of 
the Week” candidate—if we have or 
can run down a picture of him. The 
“mug” is a must in this campaign. 
No picture, no laundry. 


And we carefully check the pic- 
ture, if we have one, with the com- 
plainant and other witnesses in the 
case to be dead sure it is the right 
likeness. I have nightmares about 
publishing the wrong photo, al- 
though, so far, that has happened 
only in my bad dreams. 

With the mug identified I write a 
very brief news release, featuring 
name, aliases if any, description, oc- 
cupation, and the offense for which 
he is wanted. Then, several days in 
advance of the release date—Satur- 
day night for the television, Sunday 
for the papers—copy of data and 
photograph goes out to the various 
media. And every release bears this 
last line: 

“Anyone having any information 
on this party should call Ray Hum- 
phreys, Chief Investigator for Dis- 
trict Attorney Bert M. Keating, West 
Side Court, Denver.” 

Then, after publication, John Q. 
Public takes over. Sometimes the 
harvest is bounteous, other times 
scant. Folks call, write, wire. 

“Say, that bird you want is work- 
ing in a cafe on the Main Drag in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico.” 

“The guy you're looking for is in 
jail in Topeka under the name of 
Richard Roe.” 

“I think you'll find your party on a 
ranch near Rawlins, Wyoming.” 

And so on. Of course, as every ex- 
perienced lawman knows, such a 
system does bring us a lot of snow 
jobs, false leads, worthless tips. But, 
as the shrewd operator also knows, 
every one of these must be—and is 
—run down. We take nothing for 
granted. Wanted folks do turn up in 
the strangest places. I don’t mind if 
we check fifty tips fruitlessly if the 
fifty-first nets us our culprit. 

It is amazing how far afield our 
fugitive series goes. We often get 
leads from as far away as both 
coasts, Alaska, the deep South. Some 
folks write in anonymously from dis- 
tant points while others, identifying 
themselves, will tell us they picked 
up a Denver paper on a newsstand 
or a Denver relative, by chance, 
sent them a paper and they saw the 
picture and perhaps we can snag our 
boy if we follow their directions. 
We try to do so. 

I remember one fellow we got in 
a small town in Florida. The first I 
knew of his whereabouts was when 
I received a wire from the sheriff 

(Continued on Page 28) 





. . . and it 1s my contention that our 


survival a gainst Communism will 
depend less upon our economic and 


military strength, less upon what we 
have, than what we are.... 
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“, .. they were bitterly cold but when 
given permission to gather firewood, 
they were too lethargic to do so...” 
. this kid would crawl into 
corner, pull his coat over 
head, tell the rest of the sol 
diers to leave him alone, a 
in 48 hours he was dead . . { 


“... they were hungry but when they 
were given soy-beans to eat, they 
didn’t like the taste, so they refused 
to eat them...” 


“... litters were callously abandoned beside the 
road .. . able-bodied prisoners refused to carry 
them, even when their officers commanded ~ 
them to do so...” 











he man up front 


by Rev. David H. Fosselman, C. S. C. 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Portland, Portland, Oregon 


piror’s Nore: Don't pass this one up. Read it and 
e are sure you will agree with us when we say—‘It 
a commentary on Communism that every American 
hould know about.” This is one of the important papers 
hich were presented at the 3rd Annual International 
uvenile Officers’ Training Conference in Seattle, 
Vashington. 


JURING THE PAST DECADE a new dimension has been 
added to the concern which we normally bring to the 
examination of society's problems. The steadily ex- 
panding influence of international Communism has 
orced even the most reluctant observer to take this 
sinister threat to the freedom of man into account in 
he study of political, economic and social reality. An 
iltimate showdown between the free world and this 

onstrous system seems inevitable—and it is my 
ontention here that our survival will depend less 
ipon our economic and military strength, less upon 
what we have, than upon what we are. No amount of 
ealth, however huge, and no weapon, however fan- 
astic, can long protect a people which lacks the 
piritual and moral convictions upon which freedom 
iltimately depends. Indeed their very possession may 
ven serve to distract our attention from the importance 
# such convictions and, by tempting us to place too 
great reliance upon materials alone, prepare us for 
final collapse. 

There is not one among you who has not seen, in the 
lives of the young people with whom you work, the 
orrosive effects of the materialism which permeates 
muir social institutions—the insatiable craving for pleas- 
ure, the lack of concern for the needs and rights of 
others, the defiance of legitimate authority, and the 
practical affirmation of independence of any law other 
than one’s own whim and fancy. These are the daily 
acts with which you deal. Although your incessant 
efforts seem but little appreciated by the majority of 
your fellow citizens, you yourselves must never lose 
sight of the immense importance of what you do. Al- 
though the interest of the public is more readily at- 
tracted by the daily reports of international tensions 
than by concern for the welfare of its own youth, there 
is plenty of evidence that the two are intimately asso- 
ciated with one another. It is to a particularly dramatic 
portion of such evidence that I invite your attention. 

During the Korean War there were 7,190 American 
service men who were taken captive by the enemy 
and who were confined in prison camps maintained 
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by the Chinese Communists. Of this total, 2,730 died. 
The rest survived and eventually returned to the 
United States. (With the exception of the famous 
twenty-one who refused repatriation; we are not con- 
cerned with this group here.) Each of these survivors 
has been extensively interviewed and examined and 
studied, and his story has been checked and cross- 
checked with the stories of his fellow prisoners. This 
enormous amount of information has also been sub- 
jected to a searching analysis by scores of experts in 
the greatest research job ever undertaken by the Armed 
Forces of the United States. The results of the huge 
undertaking are, I believe, of immense importance. 
Since this is the first time in our history that any sizable 
number of American citizens has lived in a Communist- 
dominated society, we are now provided with invaluable 
understanding of what life in such a society is like— 
and, of equal importance, we know how this group of 
Americans reacted to the treatment which they re- 
ceived at the hands of their Communist captors. 


Those Who Died 

The death rate (38%) in the Korean Prison camps 
was the highest of all the wars in which this nation 
has been engaged. What is especially striking is the 
realization that a large proportion of these deaths were 
due to causes that were not predominantly physical 
—that is, many men were not sick enough or diseased 
enough to die, and yet they did. Why? Here are the 
words of the Army psychiatrist Major William E. 
Mayer: 

“We discovered a new disease in Korea—one that the 
Medical Department couldn’t name. We had five doc- 
tors who were prisoners, who saw hundreds of cases, 
who had no diagnosis to give us. They were stymied 
and so the prisoners of war themselves named it. They 
called it ‘give-up-itis.’ 

“It seemed to be a disease particularly of the passive, 
the dependent, the mother’s boy, the kid who cried 
himself to sleep at night, the kid who could invest 
nothing in others and who drew no strength from 
others; because this kid would crawl into a corner 
and pull his blanket or his coat over his head and tell 
the rest of the soldiers to leave him alone, and in about 
forty-eight hours he was dead. He was not starved to 
death, he did not have a demonstrable physical disease, 
he was not psychotic, but he was dead. And this ac- 
counts for about half of the three thousand deaths 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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¢ Minimum Attention to Equipment 


¢ Maximum Attention to Interrogation 


You can give your full attention to interrogation 
with the New Model 6303! Concentration is en- 
tirely on the subject — free of distraction for 
instrument adjustments. 

The new galvanometer is ready for operation in 
an instant—at the snap of a single switch. And, 
subject resistance range is increased to 250,000 
ohms. All a-c operated, there are no meters to 
read, no batteries to replace. Many other im- 
portant improvements. Newly introduced KEELER 
Portable Polygraphs add ‘‘on-the-spot”’ effec- 
tiveness for modern law enforcement agencies. 
Write for descriptive bulletin. 


Send for the “‘TRUTH’’ 


The complete Polygraph Story— 
a history of scientific lie detec- 
tion, case histories that are im- 
portant to every law enforcement 
officer. Your copy will be sent 
promptly. 





3796 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 
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which occurred. . . . The conditions were much worse 
physically in the camps in Japan and Germany—but we 
did not see this disease to any particular extent. We 
did ten years later in Korea.” 

What happened to create this significant change? 
Besides the effect of some particular aspects of Com. 
munist policy toward captured prisoners, which I shall 
describe later, two things were primarily responsible; 
first, the disastrous lack of discipline among a large 
number of American prisoners—their utter lack of re- 
spect for duly constituted authority; and second, their 
inability to cope with a crude, tough situation in which 
most of the ordinary comforts of life were lacking. 

Every member of the military knows that in any 
situation the senior individual present shall take com 
mand. Being in a prisoner of war camp makes no 
difference in this respect. Yet, what happened in Korea 
was quite different. The pattern, among large groups 
of men, was for the individual to consider that he was 
strictly on his own and accountable to nobody but his 
Communist bosses, the prison authorities. Here's the 
way in which one Army doctor, himself a prisoner of 
war, describes it: 

“It is a sad fact, but it is a fact, that the men who 
were captured in large groups early in the war often 
became unmanageable. They refused to obey orders, 
and they cursed and sometimes struck officers who 
tried to enforce orders. Naturally, this chaos was 
encouraged by the Communists, who told the captives 
immediately after they were taken that rank no longer 
existed among them—that they were all equal as simple 
POW’s released from capitalist bondage. 

“At first, the badly wounded suffered most. On the 
marches back from the line to the temporary holding 
camps, casualties on litters were often callously aban 
doned beside the road. Able-bodied prisoners refused 
to carry them, even when their officers commanded 
them to do so. If a Communist guard ordered a litte 
shouldered our men obeyed; otherwise, the wounded 
were left to die. On the march, in the temporary 
camps, and in the permanent camps, the strong regulat 
ly took food from the weak. There was no discipline 
to prevent it. Many men were sick, and these met, 
instead of being helped and nursed by the others, wert 
ignored or worse. Dysentery was common, and it made 
some men too weak to walk. On winter nights, helpless 
men with dysentery were rolled outside the huts by 
their comrades, and left to die in the cold.” 

Many men testified to situations in which it was 
impossible to secure ordinary minimum sanitation ip 
the camps because men would refuse to obey the 
orders requisite for such important safeguards. The 
result was that many deaths occurred—not from dysen- 
tery alone, but more importantly, from a disastrous 
lack of leadership and a healthy response to leadership 
which is what the word discipline means. Its absence 
was literally fatal. 

What is meant by the statement that many mea 
suffered from their inability to adjust to crude, tough, 
primitive conditions of existence? The way in which 
one survivor put it was this: “They lacked the old 
Yankee resourcefulness. This was partly, but only 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
Circuit: Dual Conversion Superheterodyne 
Sensitivity: .5 Microvolt Sensitivity for 20 db Quieting (low 
band) 
Selectivity: 80 db ~ 70 KC 
Stability: * .005°., Crystal Controlled 
Speaker ond Power Supply: Built-in 
Audie Output: Approximately | Watt 
Power Requirement: 35 Watts 
Controls: On-Off, Volume and Squelch Threshold Control 
Case: Polished Chrome plated steel 4’*” High x 62" Wide 
x 82" Long 
Weight: Approximately 8 |bs 


Spurious 60 db 


Squelch: Electronic 
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@ VU. S. NAVY USES MORE @ PORTABLE RADIO UNITS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


SHARPEST, CLEAREST VOICE DELIVERY IN RADIO TODAY! 
Unegualled fer 


THAT'S WHY THE VOLUNTEER IS THE FAVORITE CHOICE 
OF POLICE AND FIRE CHIEFS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Yes, sir! The VOLUNTEER is clear! It's distinct! It's always understood! It's free 
of clash and swish and scratchy overtones. Thru it your messages reach your 
men... instantly, unmistakably! And the radio efficiency of your department 
goes UP, to stay. That's due to VOLUNTEER’S exclusive performing ability. It's 
built that way, and there's nothing else like it. Engineered with an amazing NEW 
15-TUBE CIRCUIT that's years ahead and performs to perfection under all condi 
tions. Yet the VOLUNTEER is sold at a price SO SURPRISINGLY LOW you'll 
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back for full refund 


EASIEST TO INSTALL — TO OPERATE — TO MAINTAIN 


Don't make the mistake of judging the VOLUNTEER Receiver by any other. Act 
vally, VOLUNTEER is so utterly new, so vastly different, so completely in a class 
of it's own, there's just no comparison. Try it and you'll instantly agree that here's 
the easiest-to-install, simplest-to-operate, most convenient to maintain, and cer- 
tainly the sweetest-to-hear, radio receiver anywhere! So . to be sure of top 
most efficiency in your radio monitoring, instal! VOLUNTEER Receivers. Order today 
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FULL REFUND if not satisfied with its sensitivit 

reception over greater distances. 
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MODEL 12 Volt DC Mobile Model__ Price $135.00 
DESIRED 117 Volt AC Desk Model ________Price 125.00 
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a ee ee (From Page 8) 
partly, I believe, the result of the psychic shock of 
being captured. It was also, I think, the result of some 
new failure in the childhood and adolescent training 
of our young men—a new softness.” 

The attitude among many of the men was not “What 
can I do to help myself?” but “What can be done to 
help me?” They were hungry, for example, but when 
they were given soybeans to eat, they didn't like the 
taste so they refused to eat them—and thus deprived 
themselves of the item of highest protein content 
which their diet afforded. They were bitterly cold, but 
when the Chinese would occasionally give permission 
to go into the nearby hills to gather firewood, they 
were too lethargic to do so. They simply expected too 
much to be done for them. When it wasn’t done, they 
died. 

An inescapable conclusion can be drawn from such 
evidence of the great number of unnecessary deaths 
among American Prisoners of War in Korea. The 
whole tragic story emphasizes in startling fashion 
something which has long been known—that strict 
discipline is essential to survival. And surely, too, this 
is proof that those soft-headed critics who have so 
persistently condemned as cruel and unfeeling, the 
efforts of the military to produce toughened, hard, 
rugged men, are themselves the worst enemies of the 
soldier. Because, insofar as the soldier himself is in- 
fected with such ideas, he becomes vulnerable, physical- 
ly and emotionally, and when the chips are down, 
whether in battle or in a POW camp, he dies. 


The Survivors 

Let us now turn our attention to the four thousand 
men who survived in the prison camps and eventually 
returned to the United States. What happened to them? 
How did they react to Communist treatment? From 
the analysis of the mountain of material that has been 
studied, one fact emerges with ominous clarity: over 
one-third of these men became Communist sympathizers 
or active collaborators during their stay in the camps. 
This amazing achievement was the result of the in- 
sistent and clever application of the system of indoc- 
trination which has long been a standard technique 
of the Communist system. It was definitely not some- 
thing which was invented for use against American 
POW’s, because it was used long before Korea on 
other enemies of the Communists and upon their own 
people as well. It explains better than anything else 
how this fantastic system survives. Some have called 
it “brainwashing,” but inaccurately, for this term refers 
to that process, whatever it is, which results in com- 
pletely breaking a man; that is, it renders him in- 
capable of thinking and makes him a mechanical slave 
rather than a human being, and this best describes 
some of the cases which have appeared before Com- 
munist courts. This is not what was done to American 
POW’s, however. They were subjected to the “in- 
doctrination” process, which means the effort to change 
a man’s viewpoint by manipulating his thoughts and 
actions while he is still a thinking individual. It is a 
highly skillful and carefully controlled and planned 
system of persuasion, whereby a person’s former be- 
liefs are abandoned and those of Communism embraced. 
Let us consider briefly some of the aspects of this 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Police Training—University Level 





This article by James C. Totten 





Michigan State University Offers 
Course On Techniques for Investigators 


A BETTER UNDERSTANDING of the 
theory and practice of police inter- 
rogation techniques was the subject 
of an MSU Extension Course which 
was provided for twenty-six mem- 
bers of the Grand Rapids Police De- 
partment. The instructor was sent 
from the University as part of the 
School of Police Administration and 
Public Safety’s continuing education 
program. This program is designed 
to provide police officers with the 
knowledge enabling them to do a 
better job in performing one of the 
most important aspects of police 
work—questioning a possible of- 
fender. 

The officers, twenty-four men and 
two women, gave up three hours of 
their own time each week for ten 
consecutive weeks to participate in 
this continuing education program. 

Classroom sessions featured the 
most up-to-date techniques of the 
interview and interrogation of com- 
plainants, witnesses, victims, sus- 
pects and informants. Discussions 
and demonstrations introduced and 
clarified the use of the latest methods 
of obtaining statements, mechanical 
means for detection of deception, 
preparation and presentation of evi- 
dence, report writing and court pro- 
cedures. 

For many of the officers, much of 
the material was new. For others, the 
instruction brought out logical rea- 
sons for the techniques of interroga- 
tion the students had been using 
for some time. For all the partici- 
pants, there was a realization that 
today’s police officer must have a 
thorough understanding of interro- 
gation practices—what the policeman 
can and cannot do by law when 
questioning suspects. 

What are the attributes of a good 
interrogator? Course instructor Rob- 
ert Sheehan, of the MSU School of 
Police Administration and Public 
Safety, explains that, “an interroga- 
tor has to be a combined counselor, 
parent, actor, buddy and law officer 
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to qualify for all types of interroga- 
tion.” 

The means that the interrogator 
must possess certain basic personal- 
ity traits, such as an understanding 
of human nature, patience, persist- 
ence, lack of strong emotion but an 
awareness of emotion in others, 
flexible personality, strong  con- 
fidence in one’s own ability, neat- 
ness, curiosity, leadership, skepti- 
cism, a keen mind, a good memory 
and an ability to make fast appraisals 
of people. 

“Many times, the suspect knows 
the law and most of the widely-used 
questioning techniques better than 
the interrogator does,” points out in- 
structor Sheehan, a specialist in in- 
dustrial security with prior police 
experience. “This knowledge makes 
these basic attributes even more im- 
portant,” he adds. 

Although the course was designed 
to increase the officers’ knowledge 
of what they can do when interrogat- 
ing a suspect, the class members also 
were reminded of certain promises 





Patrolman Donald F. Worpel, right, is interrogated by Patrolman Edward 


prohibited by law to make. These 
include, and there are nine of them, 
any escape from punishment, any 
release from custody as a result of 
confession or admission, any promise 
that the interrogator might use his 
influence to help him in any way 
and any statement, such as, “It 
would be better for you . . .” to talk, 
confess or admit to anything. 

The value of this course can be 
seen by the fact that practically all 
but the large metropolitan law en- 
forcement agencies lack the facilities 
and personnel to train their people 
in extensive interrogation — tech- 
niques. 

“I am proud of the men and 
women in our department who have 
taken courses offered here by Michi- 
gan State University,” states Super- 
intendent of Grand Rapids Police 
William A. Johnson. “The partici- 
pants seem to possess the spirit 
which typifies today’s policeman—an 
aggressive and intelligent individual 
who is interested in pulling himself 

(Continued on Page 61) 





F. Wozniak, left, both of the Grand Rapids Police Department. Offering 
constructive criticism are Robert Sheehan, second from left, course 
instructor from the MSU School of Police Administration and Public 
Safety, and Policewoman Harriet E. Hill, also of Grand Rapids. 
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H ARK, HARK, the dogs do bark” says 
the nursery rhyme, but not with the 
same meaning, or half the fervor, of 
a police officer limping home after a 
hard day on the pavements. 

Indeed, the “dogs” do bark. And well 
they might, when you consider the 
fact that an average 160-pound man 
hits the ground with his heels 19,500 
times a day and punishes his muscles 
and bone structure with an accumula- 
tion of 3,705,000 pounds of jolt. 

That’s the average man, mind you. 
Certainly a police officer with a beat 
assignment walks more than the aver- 
age, and practically every step on 
unyielding pavement. 

No wonder the old slippers feel good 
at night! 

Now there’s new hope for the foot- 
weary in the invention of the RIPPLE 
Sole, a completely new type of shoe 
sole that “has been called the most 
important advance in footwear since 
Julius Caesar put heels on the boots 
of his legionnaires” (Reader’s Digest). 

Because walking is one of the most 
basic activities of humans, very little 
conscious thought is ever given to it— 
even though for everyone—and police 
officers in particular—foot comfort is 
one of the most important aspects of 





It's Happening Right 


by Arthur F. Brown 


health. When we say, “My feet are 
killing me,” we tend to think only of 
the foot. Actually, foot fatigue affects 
the whole of our body (to say nothing 
of our tempers). 

Every step we take has some effect 
on every square inch of our body. 
For example, even if you are just 
strolling along, every time your heel 
hits the ground, the force on the rest 
of the body is about 120% of body 
weight. Resulting jolts, therefore, 
transmit a jarring shock throughout 
the entire physique, causing overall 
discomfort and fatigue. 

Discovered by Nathan Hack, retired 
orthopedic shoe retailer, while develop- 
ing a boot that would absorb landing 
shock for U. S. paratroopers, the 
RIPPLE Sole is essentially a series of 
transverse parallels along the entire 
length of the foot which provide a 
unique “walking” action. Tests con- 
ducted at the University of Southern 
California’s Physical Education De- 
partment indicate that this sole design 
absorbs a major portion of heel shock, 
main cause of foot fatigue. 

As the flexible sole depresses beneath 
the wearer, he is eased gently down- 
ward and forward. When he lifts his 
foot, stored energy propels him along. 
This action also balances the walker’s 
weight heel to toe, helps lengthen the 
stride, and provides exceptionally good 
traction on wet or slippery surfaces. 

Further tests at many other leading 
universities reveal additional findings 
important to policemen and all who 
stand or walk for long hours and in 
various types of weather. Unlike con- 
ventional rubber soles, the RIPPLE 
Sole has uniform “air-spaces’” between 
the ridges to keep feet cool and 
comfortable on hot pavements. And, 
because of the height of the sole, the 


foot “rides” high (and dry) above 
Slushy sidewalks. No rubbers are 
needed. 


New York’s Police Department, lead- 
ing the nation’s police parade percent- 
age-wise, was first to adopt RIPPLE 
Sole duty shoes. Following their ex- 
ample police officers from several large 
cities and towns report they are now 
wearing the new sole-type. Not only 
for duty but for off-duty leisure as 
well, they find that the new discovery 
contributes to their over-all effective- 
ness on the job. 

Impartial tests on RIPPLE Sole for 





Under Your Feet! 


leisure-time activities—ranging from 
golf to mountain climbing—reveal that, 
point-for-point, RIPPLE Soles are far 
superior to conventional footwear. 
And—in other sports—such as track, 
they have been remarkably successful 
in reducing shin splints. 

On the lighter side, RIPPLE Sole 
has already proven itself a direct “aid 
to law enforcement.” Not too long ago 
in a large mid-west city there was 
a wave of housebreaks. Police got their 
best clue from the distinctive RIPPLE 
Sole imprints at the scene of one of 
the crimes! Following the prints, they 
collared a teenager who confessed to 
the breaks! 

On the practical side, several firms, 
such as A. H. Weinbrenner Co., are 
now putting a special RIPPLE Sole 
style for policemen in their lines and 
police shoes may be ordered also by 
mail through the Colt Shoe Co. of 
Boston. 

Need for frequent repair or replace- 
ment—a bugaboo with many service 
shoes—is cut to a minimum by RIPPLE 
Soles. Here again, the resilience and 
buoyancy of the corrugations help 
withstand constant abrasion against 
concrete and cement to provide “wear- 
ability” far in excess of conventional 
soles. 

To illustrate, just consider’ the 
world’s champion _ transcontinental 
walker. Erwin Erkfitz, wearing RIP- 
PLE Soles, walked three thousand 
miles from Los Angeles to New York, 
sometimes in pelting rain and in 
scorching sun. He not only sliced five 
days off the previous record—but re- 
ported he wore out only two pairs 
of RIPPLE Soles during the entire 
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performance! This should prove food 
for thought for route officers who walk, 
run and are on their feet in all kinds 
of weather! Other law enforcement 
personnel can benefit greatly from 


RIPPLE Soles, too. Traffic and detail ¥ OU CAN 


police, standing in one place, may per- 





haps enjoy the all-over comfort of 
spring-action more than anyone else! be LISH-POLI 
Says Dr. Laurence Morehouse of the 


University of California: “In tasks 
requiring standing, the flexible RIP- 
PLE Sole encourages slight motions in 
the feet and toes in excess of that 
in conventional soles. Such motions 
promote the milking action of the 
muscle and thus prevent pooling of 
blood and lymph.” In other words, 
they prevent tightening up of the leg 
muscles and act as an aid to better 
circulation, better health and more 
on-the-job pep. 

Yes, it would seem that foot fatigue, 
long associated with law enforcement 
personnel, can soon be but a dim 
memory through the adoption of the 
RIPPLE Sole as a standard component 
of service footwear. Police officers in 
every department of service can now 
look forward to being as alert during 
the last three hours as they are in the 
first five minutes. END 
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Lishtweisht Winter 
Uniform Fabries 


by W. H. Houkes 


Men’s Wear Merchandising Division 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc. 


Several new, more durable fabrics 
—made from self-grooming blends of 
man-made and natural fibers—are 
making their debut this year in 
winter-weight uniforms for lawmen. 

One of them, a blend of 50 per 
cent “Dacron” polyester fiber, 30 per 
cent “Orlon” acrylic fiber, and 20 
per cent wool, offered by Turner- 
Halsey Company, actually weighs 
less than traditional winter-weight 
uniform fabrics but offers almost 
twice the wear. 

Made in a twist garbardine weave, 
the cloth is engineered to cut mainte- 
nance bills through superior press 
retention and wrinkle resistance. 
These features become particularly 
important during rainy or snowy 
weather. The wet fabric will dry 
smooth and_ wrinkle-free, leaving 
creases and pleats neat and in place. 

The weight of the new winter- 
weight fabric is 15% to 16 ounces per 
yard, an ounce to an ounce-and-a- 
half lighter than more conventional 
winter cloths. Laboratory data com- 
piled by Turner-Halsey show the 
new fabric has nearly twice as much 
breaking strength, three times the 
tear strength and 50 per cent more 
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abrasion resistance than comparable 
quality worsted fabrics. Z 

The new fabric is available in a A 
range of blue, gray, brown and 
green shades and is comparable in 
color fastness to other suiting fabrics, 

In addition to its use as a basic 
uniform cloth, the modern fiber fab- 
ric is also being used as the outer 
shell of a radically new reefer or 
winter overcoat for policemen. In- 
sulated with extremely lightweight 
“Dacron” polyester fiberfill, the new 
reefer, introduced late last fall by 
the Buffalo, New York, and Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, police depart- 
ments, weighs only half as much as 
the standard wool melton reefer 
used by a majority of policemen to- 
day. The new coat provides unusual 
freedom of movement with warmth 
comparable to, or better than, the 
melton coat. 

Still another range of new fall 
weight uniform fabrics, developed 
by Franklin Worsted Company, uses 





per cent “Dacron” polyester fiber 
with worsted. Varying in weight J 
from 10 to 16 ounces per 60-inch 
yard, the new line includes serges 
and garbardines in all standard law 


enforcement colors. The 55/45 blend, , 
in lighter weights, has been adopted Du Pc 
for summer-weight uniforms _ by lining 
more than 60 per cent of state and comic 
local departments. 

In addition to departments in 
several smaller cities throughout the 
nation which have already specified 
the new winter-weight fabrics, the 
Philadelphia and Rochester, New —- 
York, departments are among those 12, B 
currently wear-testing the new gar- 
ments. 
Modern fiber combinations in new *TMs— 

policemen’s winter uniforms offer 

=== 


more durability, low upkeep advan- 
tages and new freedom of movement. 
Lawman here poses in new winter- 
weight uniform of 50 per cent “Da- 
cron” polyester fiber, 30 per cent 
“Orlon” acrylic fiber and 20 per cent 
wool. New fabric resists wrinkling to 
cut pressing bills and wears almost 
twice as long as traditional winter- 
weight clothes. Reefer, which uses 
same fabric for outer-shell, is in- 
sulated with “Dacron” fiberfill for 
lightweight warmth. It weighs only 
half as much as standard melton 
reefer for improved freedom of 
movement and mobility. 
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ghway 


3 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
TEL. MURRAY HILL 9-6360 





For that authoritative 
look in Women’s Uni- 
forms Highway 
Outfitting especially de- 
signs, utilizing exclu- 
sive women’s patterns, 
and manufactures in 
our women’s shop .. . 
assuring you of a uni- 
form that is properly 
cut, well fitting, and 
combining the highest 
of quality standards. 








You need only three | 
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AS EACH uniform directory is pub- 
lished in Law aNnp ORDER, more firms 


| are included in the listing. We now 
have over 240 firms listed. Included 


in this directory you will find manu- 
facturers of fabrics and materials. 


| Holsters and leather accessories are 


part of a law enforcement officer’s 


| uniform, so they also are listed. 


Beside the name of each firm is a 
code letter which refers to the product 


| they sell. Where there is just a letter 


“B” it means a questionnaire was not 
returned to us but we know they are 


| in the business of supplying uniforms. 
| The code letters are repeated at the 


end of the directory for your con- 


| venience. 
A: Fabrics and Materials 
B: Uniforms 
Cc: Jackets 
D: Trousers 
E: Shirts 
F: Caps 
G: Rainwear 
H: Shoes 
I: Belts 
J: Cloth and Leather Patches 
K: Helmets 
L: Socks 
M: Leather Accessories 
N: Metal Badges and Emblems 
O: Undergarments 
Mfr.: Manufacturer 
Dir.: Dealer 


A-B Emblem Corp., 519 30th St., Union 
City, N. J. Code J. 


| Abrahams & Co., Inc., S., Broad St. at 


Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


Code B-C-D-E-F-N. Mfr. 


| Ace Uniform Co., 126 Market St., 


Your requirements can be handled either | 


direct with your Department or through a 
loca! merchant. 
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Newark 2, N. J. Code B-C-D-E-F- 
G-I-J-M-N. Mfr. 
Acromark Co., The, 9 Morrel 
Elizabeth 4, N. J. Code B. 
Agramonte, Inc., Ed., 201 Warburton 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. Code M. Dir. 
Albert’s Uniforms, 649 7th Ave., San 
Diego 1, Calif. Code B-H-M. 
Alessio, John B., 243 Palisade Ave., 
Cliffside Park, N. J. Code M. Mfr. 
Allied Uniform Co., 260 Dover St., Bos- 
ton 18, Mass. Code B. 

Alsco, 279 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Code O. Mfr. 

American Badge Co., 125 W. Hubbard 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. Code N. 

American Flag & Banner Co., 415 S. 
Clark, Chicago 2, Ill. Code N. 

Anson, Inc., 375 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Code N. 

Appel & Co., S., 740 Broadway, New 
York 3, N. Y. Code B. 

Arctic Fur Cap Corp., 145 West 45th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. Code F. Mfr. 

Army Store, The, 69 Third St., Troy, 
N. Y. Code B. Dir. 

Artistic Metal & Badge Co., 61 Beek- 
man St., New York 38, N. Y. Code N. 

Award Incentives, 200 Williams St., 
New York, N. Y. Code N. Mfr. 

Badger Shirt Company, 1125 Sixth St., 
Racine, Wisc. Code B-C-D-E-F-G- 
H-I-J-L-M-N. Mfr. 
Bancroft Cap Co., 180 Franklin St., 
Framingham, Mass. Code F. Mfr. 
Barnett Uniform Co., Art, P. O. Box 
322, New Orleans 9, La. Code B-C-D- 
E-F-G-H-J-M-N. Mfr. & Dlr. 

Basch Cap Co., 658 Washington St. 
Boston 11, Mass. Code F. 


Si., 





* 
Nee 





Full Line of Badge and identification Cases. 
Top grain cowhide chamois or suede-lined 
Black Morocco Grain finish. 

Write for folder and price list. 





608 85th Street 


POLICE LEATHER GOODS 
Personal leather accessories, finest quality leather, 
hand crafted and guaranteed to satisfy. 


PALISADE LEATHER CASE COMPANY 





NO. 60 
3 in 1 wallet 
holds your badge and identification. Top Grain 
Cowhide — black or suntan — $5.00. 





North Bergen, New Jersey 
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Battle Uniform Co., 420 W. Grand, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Code B. 

Bauer Bros. Shoe Co., 22 S. Sarah St., 
St. Louis, Mo. Code H. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Ray-Ban 
Div., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester, 
N. Y. Sun glasses. 

Bell Uniform & Cap Co., 808 Prairie, 
Houston, Tex. Code B-F. 

Ben’s Uniforms, 15492 Livernois, De- 
troit, Mich. Code B. 

Berger Uniform Co., 148 Main St., 
Worcester 8, Mass. Code B. 

Bernie’s Department Store, 34 West 
State St., Media, Pa. Code B-C-D-E- 
F-G-H-I-J-L-M-N. 

Best Uniforms, Inc., 105 East 16th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. Code B-C-D- 
E-F-G. Mfr. 

Blackinton & Co., V. H., 144 Common- 
wealth Ave., Attleboro Falls, Mass. 
Code N. Mfr. 

Blauer Manufacturing Co., Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Code G. Mfr. 


Bloomberg Co., E. M., 341 S. Franklin, 
Chicago 6, Ill. Code A. 

Blumenthal Uniform Co., 1319 2nd 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. Code B. 

Bradford Cap Co., 9 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. Code F. 

Brakmeier Bros., 111 S. Fourth Ave., 
Louisville 2, Ky. Code N. 

Braxmar Co., Inc., C. G., 216 East 
45th St.. New York 17, N. Y. Code N. 

Brick’s Men’s Wear, 127 W. Douglas, 
Wichita, Kans. Code B-C-D-E-F-G- 
H-I-J-L-M. Dlr. 

Brooks Uniform Co., Inc., 75 West 45th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. Code B. 

Brown Wood Products Co., 1742 N. 
Mozart St., Chicago 47, Ill. Code M. 

Brunssen Co., Inc., George, 106 Bleeker 
St., New York 12, N. Y. Code F. 

Bucheimer Co., J. M., Frederick 4, Md. 
Code M. Mfr. 

Bullard Co., E. D., 2680 Bridgeway 
Blvd., Sausalito, Calif. Code K. 





Burlington Industries Inc., 1430 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. Code 
A. 

Buss Uniform Co., L., 87 Fifth Ave., 

New York 11, N. Y. Code B-C-D-E- 

F-G-H-J. Dir. & Mfr. 


Cable Raincoat Co., 68 Northampton 
St., Boston, Mass. Code G. 

Cake Co., George F., 1200 Fifth St., 
Berkeley 9, Calif. Code G-I-K-M-N. 
Dir. 

Chicago Uniform & Cap Co., 162 North 
Franklin St., Chicago 6, Ill. Code 
B-F. 

Cleary Uniform Co., Inc., 144 Myrtle 
Ave., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Code B-C-D- 
E-F-G-H-I-J-M-N. 

Clifton Shirt Co., Loveland, Ohio. Code 
E. 

Clinton Woolen Mfg. Co., 257 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Code A. 
Mfr. 

Cohen Brothers, 1001 Clybourn St., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. Code B. 

Cohen & Co., B. W., 293 Main St., 
Holyoke, Mass. Code B-C-D-E-F-G- 
H-I-J-K-M-N. 

Cohn-Feldman, 366 Wacouta St., St. 
Paul, Minn. Code B. Dir. 

Colt Shoe Co., 655 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Code H. 

Cook Uniforms, Inc., Sam, 252 South 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. Code 
B. 


(Continued on Next Page) 





Allention! 


round wear 


in all weaves 


570 Seventh Ave. 


* Du Pont’s Polyester 
+ Chemstrand Acrylic 





Police Chief! 


Why burden your men with heavy weight 
all wool uniforms? 


test-wear, lighter weight synthetic- 
worsted blends suitable for all year 


DACRON* /WORSTED and ACRILAN*/WORSTED 


Superior strength — abrasion resistant — 
crease & appearance retention 


Serges — Tropicals — Gabardines 
Whipcords — Elastiques 


Your men can be comfortable and neat 
appearing all year round 


Write or phone: Robert J. Carlyle, Manager 
. Uniform Fabric Dept. 


EMPIRE WOOLEN MILLS 


New York 18, N. Y. 


See Page 70 for our ad on “Police Blue Power-Twist” 
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County Police Supplies Co., 11 So. 4th 
Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Code B-C-D- 
E-F-G-I-J-M-N. 

Creighton Shirt Co., 67 Franklin St., 
New Haven 6, Conn. Code B-C-D-E. 


Crown Rubber Stamp Co., 214 Fifth 
St., South, Minneapolis, Minn. Code 
N. 


Dallas Uniform Cap & Emblem Co., 
2925 Commerce, Dallas, Tex. Code F. 


Darley & Co., W. S., 2810 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. Code M-N. 
Dir. 


Dawson Co., 2929 Prospect Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Code M. 


DeMayo & Son, Inc., Eugene, 376 East 
147th St., New York 55, N. Y. Code 
M. 


DeMoulin Bros., & Co., Greenville, Il. 
Code B. 


Dennis Uniform Mfg. Co., 105 S. E. 
Hawthorne Blvd., Portland, Ore. 
Code B. 


Diamond Police Equipment Co., 997 
Main St., Manchester, Conn. Code 
B-C-D-E-F-G-H-I-J-M-N. Dlr. 
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Diplomat Tie Company, 403 W. Red- 
wood St., Baltimore 1, Md. Ties. 


Dros Sales, Inc., Ted, 235 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y. Code A. 


DuBois & Son, Inc., A., 17 Union 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. Code B- 
D-E-F-G-J-N. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. L, De 
Nemours Bldg., Wilmington 98, Del. 
Code A. Mfr. 

Earl’s Uniform Co., 411 Deaderick St., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Code B. 

Eastern Uniform Co., 173 Broadway, 
Arlington 74, Mass. Code B. 
Ellis Mills Corp., 601 Fifth Ave., 
York 17, N. Y. Code A. Mfr. 
Empire Woolen Mills, 570 7th Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. Code A. Mfr. 
Entemann & Son, Carl, 146 West 18th 
St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. Code N. 

Mfr. 

Evans & Convery, 26 North 6th St., 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. Code N. 

Everson-Ross Co., Inc., 55 Vandam St., 
New York 13, N. Y. Code N. Mfr. 

Fechheimer Bros. Co., 400 Pike St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Code B-C-D-E- 
F-G-H-I-J-N. Mfr. 


New 





1715 W. 
Grand Ave., Oklahoma City 8, Okla. 
Code N. 


Federal Identification Co., 


Feldman Cap Co., 1026 17th St., Den- 
ver, Colo. Code F. Mfr. 

Fishtine & Son, K., 611 Washington, 
Boston, Mass. Code B. 

Fleetwood Police Supplies, P. O. Box 
254, Bronxville, N. Y. Code H-I-M. 


Forbes Stamp Company, 234 Ottowa, 
N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Code 
N. 

Fordham Uniform Co., 4784 Third 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Code B. 


Franklin Worsted Co., G & Venango 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Code A. Mfr. 


Frielich, Robert S., 396 Broome St., 
New York 13, N. Y. Code M. 

Frontier Stores, Box 168, Alamo, Texas. 
Code H. 

G & G Clothing Co., 9th & Q St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Code B. 
Dir. 


Gelhaar Uniform Co., 1230 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Code B-C-D-E- 
F-J-M-N. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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it 


in regulation 
Police Shirts 





Coast to coast—for more than 50 years — 
ELBECO has been first choice with efficient, 
quality-conscious Police Departments. 
when you select this 
famous brand, your men can count on these 


specify ELBECO .. . 


advantages — 
@ Finest fabrics. 


@ On-the-job comfort. 


@ Excellent fit. 
@ Long, long wear. 


See your Uniform Supplier for further information 
on the complete line of ELBECO Police Shirts. 
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Mide wa suuRT co. 


Wa York Office 1182 Broadway 





Always 


Mass. Registry Motor Vebicles 








Uniforms by 
LINSKY’s 





Take pride in your uniform! For 60 years 
we've made the best in Police Clothing. 
Made to measure! — Write for information 
on our uniforms and our complete line of 
Police Accessories. 

> Shirts by Wide-Awake 

> Caps by Wentworth-Fcreman 

> Raincoats by Archer 

> Fabrics by Metcalf & Warrenton 


M. LINSKY & BROS., INC. DEPT. B 


1 Washington St., Boston 14, Mass. 
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AMERICA’S NEWEST POLICE UNIFORM FABRICS 
NEW As Our 50th State! 
RUGGED As The Men Who'll Wear ’Em! 





“Si 


Hird Fabrics are the most scientifically advanced POLICE UNIFORM FABRICS in America today! 


@ All Hird Fabrics are certified permanently mothproofed by U. S. Testing Co. 

@ All Hird Fabrics are delivered cold-water shrunk. 

@ Hird Fabrics are available spot and stain resistant. 

®@ Hird Fabrics are color fast, uniform in quality & shade, abrasion resistant, full-count. 
SPECIFY these crease-resistant, long wearing Hird Fabrics for top dollar- 


for-dollar value: 


DACRON*-WOOL VENETIAN GABARDINE 
DACRON*-WOOL SERGE 
DACRON*-WOOL TROPICAL 


Samuel Hird & Sons, Inc. 


111 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York * LO 5-6970 


*DuPont’s Polyester Fiber 





For further information circle #107 on Readers Service Cord 
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Gemsco, Inc., 395 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Code F-I-J-K-L-M-N. 

Gerber Manufacturing Co., 1600 West 
6th St., Mishawaka, Ind. Code B-C- 
D-E-F-G-H-I-J-L-N. Mfr. 

Goodall Rubber Co., Whitehead Rd., 
Trenton 4, N. J. Code G. 

Gottsche Inc., Adolph, No. Broad St., 
Hillside 5, N. J. Code B. 

Greenblatt, Charles, 3 Centre Market 
Place, New York 13, N. Y. Code F-G- 
H-I-J-K-M-N. 

Gross Uniform Co., 88 Roosevelt Ave., 
Carteret, N. J. Code B. 

Grossman, Inc., M. H., 1035 Race 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Code F. 

Guns, Inc., 102 Ashburton Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y. Code F-H-I-M. 

H & K Uniform Co., South Van Brunt 
St., Engelwood, N. J. Code B. 

Hamlin Emblem Belt Co., Box 914, 
Greensboro, N. C. Code N. 

Hanson Co., H. C., 303 West Erie St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. Code N. 

Hide’m Products, 214 W. 2nd St., 
Plainfield, N. J. Special Accessories. 
High Point Tailoring Co., 108 N. Main 
St., High Point, N. C. Code B. Mfr. 
Highway Outfitting Co., Inc., 3 E. 28th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Code B-C-D- 

F-J-M-N. Mfr. & Dir. 

Hird & Sons, S., 7 Jewel St., Garfield, 
N. J. Code A. 

Hirsch-Tyler Co., 10th & Berks, Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa. Code B-C-D-E-F. 
Mfr. 


Hi Way Uniform Co., 83 Broadway, 
New Haven, Conn. Code B. Dir. 


1425, Providence, R. I. Code N. 


Howard Uniform Co., 313 West Balti- 


more St., Baltimore 1, Md. Code B. 


Huth-James Shoe Inc., 1039 S. 2nd 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wisc. Code H. Mfr. 
Ideal Uniform & Cap Co., 30 East 
Merrick Rd., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


Code B-F. 


Ihling Bros. Everard Co., 269 E. Michi- 
gan Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. Code B- 


C-D-E-F-J. 


Imperial Cap Works, Inc., 1337 Law- 


rence St., Denver 4, Colo. Code F. 


Indianapolis Badge & Plate Co., 3823 
Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis 18, 


Ind. Code N. 


International Shoe Co., 1505 W. Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Code H. 
International Uniform Co., 100 New 


St., Newark 2, N. J. Code B 


Jenny, Edwin R., 2024 Heitman St., 
Fort Myers, Fla. Code F-I-K-M-N. 


Dir. 


Jerry’s Custom Guns, 293 W. First St., 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. Code M. 


Joel & Aronoff, Inc., 932 Broadway, 


New York 10, N. Y. Code J. 
Johnson National Insignia Co., 


Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


Code N. Mfr. 


Kale Uniform Co., 1210 S. Jefferson 
St., Chicago 7, Ill. Code B-C-D-E- 


F-G-H-I-M. Mfr. 


Kantor & Company, M. G., 40 West 
37th St., New York 18, N. Y. Code F. 


Mfr. 


Kel-Lac Uniforms, Billy Mitchell Vil- 


lage, San Antonio, Tex. Code B. 





Float Aways 


Cushion Snicle 


Q 





One of many styles available at 
popular prices. 


» 





The HIGHWAY PATROL 


E5097 Black smooth; storm welt; heavy Neoprene 
cork sole and heel—see cut. 

Also available in Oxford (E5099) with long wear- 
ing special tannage Armatan leather sole, and in 
high shoe (E5100) with Neoprene cork sole. 






AGENCIES AVAILABLE 


wRiTE TO MILWAUKEE, W 


HUTH-JAMES SHOE, INC. 


For further information circle #291 on Readers Service Card 


A SUPERIOR CUSHION 
INSOLE SHOE! 


Makes walking a pleasure! 


e@ You feel the buoyant uplift immediately 
from “FLOAT AWAYS” millions of tiny 
air cells —a resilient “come-back” that 
cradles every point of the foot with firm, 
restful support. 

e “FLOAT AWAYS” give buoyant support 
to the longitudinal and metatarsal arches. 

e “FLOAT AWAYS” have tempered steel 

shanks for stability. 

All “FLOAT AWAYS” are genuine Good- 

year welt, the sturdiest in the industry. 











ISCONSIN 
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Hook-Fast Specialties, Inc., P. O. Box 


Keystone Uniform Cap Co., 1007 Mar- 
ket St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Code F. 
Mfr. 

King-Size, Inc., Brockton, Mass. Code 
H. 

Kohler Cap Manufacturing Co., 104 
East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Code F. 

Lankford & Sons, T. S., P. O. Box 
1360, Abilene, Tex. Code B. 

Lavigne, Inc., Donald S., 109 North- 
west 29th St., Box 275, Buena Vista 
Station, Miami 37, Fla. Code B-C-D- 
E-F-G-H-I-J-L-M-N. 

Leader Clothes Shop, 679 Broadway, 
Providence, R. I. Code B. Dir. 

Leitner Uniforms, 28 Bowery, New 
York 13, N. Y. Code B-C-D-E-F-G- 
H-I-J-L-M-N. Dlr. 

Leon Uniform Co., 4123 Manchester 
Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. Code B. 

Liepsner & Co., H. C., 1513 Oak, Kan- 
sas City 8, Mo. Code B. 

Linsky Eros., Inc., 1 Washington St., 
Boston 14, Mass. Code B. 

Louis The Tailor, Inc., 496 N. Garfield 
Blvd., Montebello, Calif. Code B-C- 
D-E-F-G-H-I-J-L-M. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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by 


CARL ENTENMANN & SON 


146 W. 18th St. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


SAMPLES & CATALOG 


on request 
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A Uniform Fabric 
By Stillwater Worsted Mills 


The New York City Police Department has just awarded Stillwater a con- 
tract to supply all 14 oz. uniform serge requirements for 1959. 


To be sure your department’s uniforms are made from America’s finest fabrics 
— always specify Stillwater. No matter what your uniform needs may be — there’s a quality 
Stillwater fabric to fill the bill. 


A QUALITY PRODUCT—CONTROLLED FROM RAW WOOL TO FINISHED FABRIC 


STILLWATER WORSTED MILLS, INC. 


STILLWATER SALES COMPANY, INC. 40 EAST 34th STREET NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
For further information circle #116 on Readers Service Cord 93 
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Lou’s Army & Navy Store, 43 Congress 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. DIr. 

Maier-Lavaty Co., 315 S. Peoria St., 
Chicago 7, Ill. Code B-C-D-E-F-G- 
H-I-J-K-M-N. 

Mair Uniform Co., 11 West 25th St., 
New York 10, N. Y. Code B-C-D-E- 
F-G-H-J-K-M-N. 

Manhattan Hat & Cap Co., 240 Dia- 
mond St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Code F. 

Marathon Rubber Products Co., 510 
Sherman St., Wausau, Wisc. Code 
G. Mfr. 

Martin’s Uniforms, 1911 E. Broadway, 
Tampa, Fla. Code B-C-D-E-F-G-H- 
I-J-K-L-M-N. Mfr. & Dlr. 

Marwyn Co., 7 Centre Market Pl., New 
York, N. Y. Code M-N. 

Mason Shoe Mfg Co., Chippewa Falls, 
Wisc. Code H. Mfr. 

McCain Uniform Co., Inc., 2208 3rd 
Ave., N., Birmingham, Ala. Code B. 

Meade Textiles, Inc., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Code A. Mfr. 

Meier & Co., A. G., 205 West Monroe 
St., Chicago, Ill. Code B-C-D-E-F- 
G-H-J-K-M-N., Mfr. & Dlr. 

Merson Uniform Co., 254 Canal St., 
New York 12, N. Y. Code B. 

Metcalf Brothers & Co., 40 E. 34th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Code A. Mfr. 

Metropolitan Uniform Co., 455 Ma- 
comb St., Detroit 26, Mich. Code B. 

Meyer & Wenthe, Inc., 30 South Jef- 
ferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. Code M. 

Midway Cap Co., 2330 W. Cermak Rd., 
Chicago 8, Ill. Code F. 

Midwestern Safety Mfg. Co., Mackinaw, 
Tll. Code M. 

Minnesota Specialty Co., 6216 N. 
Pulaski, Chicago, Ill. Code M. 


Monogram Embroidery Co., 63 East 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Code J. 
Mount Vernon Mills, Baltimore 2, Md. 

Code A. 

Myres Co., Dale, Box 7292, El Paso, 
Tex. Code M. Mfr. 

National Police Equipment Co., 806 S. 
Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, 
Calif. Code B. 

National Uniform Exchange, 311 West 
Baltimore St., Baltimore 1, Md. Code 
B. 

Neptune Garment Co., 242 Dover St., 
Boston, Mass. Code G. 

Nielsen-Rionda, Inc., 40 John St., New 
York 38, N. Y. Code N. Mfr. 

Nudelman Bros. Uniforms, 1308 2nd 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. Code B. 

One-In-Hand Tie Company, 419 16th 
Ave., S., Clinton, Iowa. Ties. 

Opper Uniform Co., 1378 West 6th St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. Code B-C-D-E- 
F-G-I-J-M-N. Mfr. 

Outdoor Military Store, 24 E. Living- 
ston Ave., Columbus 15, Ohio. Code 
B-C-D-E-F-G-H-I-J K-L-M. Dlr. 

Pacific Coast Stamp Works, 2134 Third 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. Code N. 

Palisade Leather Case Co., 608 85th 
St., North Bergen, N. J. Code M. | 

Pasquale Co., B., 654 Mission St., San | 
Francisco, Calif. Code B. | 

Patrick & Moise-Kilner Co., 560 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco 4, Calif. Code | 
N. 

Pettibone Bros. Mfg. Co., 224-228 East | 
8th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Code B- 
C-D-E-F. Mfr. 

Philips Police Equipment Co., 525 
Sixth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Code D-E-F-G-I-J-M-N. Dlr. 
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Arctic Caps 


men against the 





ARCTIC FUR CAPS 


Scientifically designed to protect your 


weather — at a low price. 


Them Ail 







cold, freezing 














Arctic Fur Caps 
as regulation in 
IMustreted caps are: 
Regulation Pa., Me., 
State Police — show 
black leather crown. 





over 500 Cities; also many 
Conservation Depts. 







are now used 
16 States and 





Regulation Mich., Mon- 
tena, U.S. Park Police, 
Wash., D.C. Water-re- 
pellent Navy Poplin. 





















TP Washic (ets, 


This scientifically designed winter headwear has been approved and tested by 
experience by many Police Chiefs, Sheriffs, Fire and Conservation Departments. 
Washington State Police regulation water repellent navy nylon. These caps fea- 
ture Waterproof Mouton Fur for ear and neck warmer — same front peak — 
water repellent fine mercerized poplin or black leather crown — Fiber-Temp 
(Fibergias) lining — quilted satin. All caps are beautifully hand finished. 


Yellow Traffic Safety Caps for Men and Women Crossing Guards are now available . . . 


ARCTIC FUR CAP CORPORATION 
145 West 45th St. Telephone JUdson 2-3663 New York 36, N. Y. 
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Phillips Clothing Store, Little Rock, 
Ark. Code B. Dir. 


Picchioni Uniform Co., Rathbun St, 
Woonsocket, R. I. Code B. Dir. 


Pilgrim Badge & Specialty Co., 289 
Babcock St., Boston 15, Mass. Code 
N. 


Pitt Co., F. Morton, 135 East Las Tunas 
Drive, San Gabriel, Calif. Code G- 
I-K-M-N. 


Police Emblem Co., 63 East Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. Code J. 


Police Equipment Service, 403 E. Main 
St., Muncie, Ind. Code F-G-I-M-N. 
Dir. 


Police Supply Co., Rt. 2, Box 54, Ex- 
celsior, Minn. Code I-J-K-M-N. 


Porter, Louis J., 25 W. Clements Br. 
Rd., Runnemede, N. J. Code B-C-D- 
E-G-I-J-M-N. Dlr. 


Providence Cap Co., 63 Washington 
St., Providence, R. I. Code F. 


Raeford Worsted Corp., Div. Burling- 
ton Mills, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. Code A. 


(Continued on Page 26) 


SOME'S 
C-0-O-L 


easy-care uniforms 





“ee PANTS 
| and 
SHIRTS 


PANTS $12.95 
SHIRT $10.95 


Exceptionally Strong 
long wearing 
2-ply wash and 
drip-dry 
Color: Police dark 
blue only 
55% DACRON 

45% ORLON 
NYLON BRAID 
WASHABLE 
TRIMMINGS 











SOME’S UNIFORMS 


65 State Highway Route 17 
Paramus, N. J. 
Tel. HUbbard 8-8440 


For further information circle #115 on R. S. Card 
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(ETelelemmebebece)ueel— 
too expensive? 


/ HERE'S HOW 
/ ‘TO SLIP THE 
HANDCUFFS FROM 


A TIGHT BUDGET 


OFFICIAL INVESTIGATION 
SHOWS CHEVRON-4* ANSWERS THE 
NEED FOR BOTH QUALITY AND THRIFT 


Let the impartial laboratory help you make the 
best buy in police and fire department uniforms this year. An official 
scientific investigation for a key metropolis (name on request) brought out 
these facts: Chevron-4,* tested against even premium-priced fabric, rates 
highest in durability and resistance against shrinkage, fading and tearing. 
Chevron-4’s unique blend of four top-quality fibers is specially 
engineered to meet your toughest uniform requirements. Chevron-4* 
is lightweight, yet warm ... durable, yet comfortable and pliable... 
parade-dress smart, yet bulldog-tough! What’s more, Chevron-4’s wash- 
and-wear convenience means real economy . . . lower cost on the 
initial purchase . . . minimum cost on upkeep! 
In city after city, administrators and fire and police personnel 
are looking to Chevron-4* fabric to meet and beat the high cost of 
good uniforms. Find out for yourself how the laboratory rates this 
wonderful fabric. Write or call today for the Official Investigation File. 


FFB *CHEVRON-4 is a Mount Vernon Mills Fabric: 
CH EVRON s Dacront 47.5%, Orlont 28.6%, Wool 19.0%, Other Fibers 4.9%. {DuPont Trademark 


NVfount | /ernon ills, ine. 


UNIFORM FABRIC BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


ATO? Main Offic F »Divisigg: 40 Worth S 
Branch Offices: © Le rv on © Los Ang) 
For further information circle #93 on Readers Service Cord 
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Rain Fair, Inc., 
Wisc. Code G. 

Reed’s Sons, Jacob, 2 DeKalb St., Nor- 
ristown, Pa. Code B. 

Reese, S. H., 57 Warren St., New York 
7, N. Y. Code J-N. Mfr. & Dir. 

Reeves Bros., Inc., 1071 6th Ave., New 
York 18, N. Y. Code A. Mfr. 

Refrigiwear Clothing Co., 202 East 
29th St., New York 16, N. Y. Code O. 

Ribley & Ribley, 1330 C. Street, San 
Diego 2, Calif. Code B. Dir. 

Riznick & Son, L., 171 Grove St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Code B-C-D-E-F- 
G-I-J-L-M. Dlr. 

Rolf Hardware, B. Y., 624 Monmouth 
St., Newport, Ky. Code I-M. Dlr. 

Rosedale Sales Inc., 608 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 49, Ill. Code M-N. 

Royal Uniforms, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Code B. 

Royal Uniforms, 83 Main St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Code B. 

Ruben, Inc., Marcus, 823 S. Wabash, 
Chicago, Ill. Code B. 

Russell Uniform Co., 192 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Code B-C- 
D-E-F-G-H-I-J-K-M-N. Mfr. & Dlr. 

Saranac Glove Co., Littleton, N. H. 
Gloves. 


1501 Albert, Racine, 


Sawyer-Tower, Inc., Simmons & Ver- 
non Sts., Cambridge, Mass. Code G. 
Mfr. 

Schlesinger & Sons, Inc., B., 830 
Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. Code 
F. Mfr. 


Schreter & Sons Co., Inc., A., 16 South 
Eutaw St., Baltimore “ig “Md. Ties. 
Mfr 

Schwarz Co., E., 114 East 16th St., 


New York 3, N. Y. Code E. Mfr. 

Service Manufacturing Co., 155 Saw 
Mill River Road, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Code H-M. Mfr. 

Service Uniform Co., 70 Plaza Way, 
S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. Code B. 
Service Uniform Co., School St., 

ton, Mass. Code B. Dlr. 
Shrank’s Uniform Sales, 144 Speedwell 
Ave., Morristown, N. J. Code B. 
Shore Line Uniform Sales, 1818 Demp- 
ster St., Evanston, Ill. Code B. 
Sidney’s Uniform Co., Evansville 8, 
Ind. Code B. 
Simon Inc., E & H., 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Code B. 
Simpson Sons & Co., Inc., William, 
1430 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
Code A. Mfr. 


Bos- 








uniform. 


DEPT. 129-H 





Maier-Lavaty uniforms are guaranteed hand-cut to 
fit, guaranteed custom tailored for quality and guar- 
anteed delivery. No matter where you purchase them. 
This guarantee is backed by 40 years’ serving con- 
tinuously some of the most particular and large uni- 
form operations in the United States. . 
responsibility equalled by few, 
manufacturers . . 
ship never interrupted by dispute. 
out about us. Now—let us show you a Maier-Lavaty 


Maier-Lavaty serves the uniform requirements of city, 
county, state police and sheriffs from coast to coast. 
Measuring service available throughout the country. 


Write for complete information 





315 S. PEORIA ST. 


CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


MAIER-LAVATY UNIFORMS ARE 


GUARANTEED 


GUARANTEED TO FIT 
GUARANTEED TOP QUALITY 
GUARANTEED DELIVERY 


. by financial 
if any, other uniform 
. by a unique union labor relation- 
It is easy to find 
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Singer & Co., 2414 North Front St., 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. Code O. Mfr. 
Singer, David E., 40 East 34th St., New 

York 16, N. Y. Code A. 

Smith & Bennett, 19 Kingston St. 
Boston 11, Mass. Code B. 

Smith & Son, Inc., Caleb V., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Code B-C-D-E-F-G-I-J-M-N. Mfr. 

Smith-Gray Corp., 196 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Code B-C-D-E- 
F-G-I-J-M-N. 

Society Brand Hat Co., 1232 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Code F. 

Some’s Uniforms, 65 State Highway, 
Rt. #17, Paramus, N. J. Code B-C- 
D-E-F-K. Mfr. 

Southern Uniform Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Code B. Dir. 

Spencer Mfg. Co., 3 Cornhill, Boston 8, 
Mass. Code B. 

Stalberg Uniform Co., 416 Branch Ave., 
Little Silver, N. J. Code B-C-D-E-F- 
G-H-I-J-K-M-N. Dlr. 

Stanbury & Company, 720 Delaware, 
Kansas City 5, Mo. Code B. 


Stango Bros., 330 Broad St., Newark, 
N. J. Code B. 
State-Side Shoe Co., Box 5679, In- 


dianapolis 19, Ind. Code H. 

Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P., Stevens 
Building, Broadway at 4lst St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Code A. Mfr. 


| Stillwater Worsted Mills, Inc., 40 East 


34th St., 
A. Mfr. 


Strayer-Beitzel of York, Inc., 
ket St., York, Pa. Code B. 


Stone Uniform Co., 144 Myrtle Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Code F-G-J. 


Strong Uniform Co., 822 Broadway, 


New York 16, N. Y. Code 


11 Mar- 


New York 3, N. Y. Code B. 
Tex-Tan of Yoakum, Inc., Yoakum, 
Tex. Code I. 


Tigars Sporting Goods, Inc., 15 King 
St., Troy, N. Y. Code B. Dir. 


Trilling, Emanuel, 45 East 17th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. Code A. 


Turner Halsey Co., 40 Worth St., New 
York, N. Y. Code A. 


Uniforms & Equipment, 703 Mononga- 
hela Ave., Glassport, Pa. Code B. 


United Tailors, Inc., 306 W. Jefferson 
St., Louisville 2, Ky. Code B. 


United Uniform Co., 55 Seneca St., 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. Code B-C-D-E-F-G- 
H-I-J-L-M-N. Dlr. 

Warren Uniform Co., 1011 Power Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. Code B-C-D-E- 
F-G-H-I-J-K-L-M-N., Mfr. 

Warrenton Woolen Co., Torrington, 

Conn. Code A. Mfr. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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BE NEAT... YOU REPRESENT YOUR CITY! 


fis 


NO FRAYED CUFFS FOR 
THIS BEAT GENERATION 


The man on the beat should look neat 
frayed collars and cuffs detract from 
your good appearance and make a poor 
impression. When the fabric begins to 
go, see about a new coat or uniform be- 
fore anyone sees you looking the part 
of a “‘poor’’ policeman 
Coats and uniforms made of superior 
quality fabric, of course, last longer and 
give you more for your money. For the 
warmest, hardest wearing and most eco- 


40 East 34th St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





nomical all wool coating material offered 
police today, be sure you specify that 
your coat be made of ELLIS 30 oz 
Beaver. Over one hundred years of ex 
perienced craftsmanship also guarantees 
a crease that lasts 

Ellis provides a new standard of dura 
bility and quality. Don’t take our word 
alone. We will be pleased to have Ellis 
samples certified by any recognized tex 
tile laboratory of your choice. Write or 
call and we will send “‘Emberton’’ and 
Middlesex’ uniform samples plus a list 
of leading police uniform manufacturers 
who supply Ellis Quality Fabric 


UNIFORM DIVISION 


MUrray Hill 5-7497 


MAY WE SUGGEST YOU POST THIS ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD! 
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Wear-Well Uniform Co., 611 Wash- 
ington St., Boston 11, Mass. Code B. 

Webers Uniform Co., 1527 Main St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Code B. 

Weiman & Sons, H. L, 1433 Vine St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. Code B. 

Weinbrenner Co., A. H., 2025 N. Sum- 
mit, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. Code H. 
Mfr. 

Weintraub Brothers & Co., 1321 Noble 
St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. Code B. 

Wentworth-Forman Co., Inc., 116 Bed- 
ford St., Boston 16, Mass. Code F. 
Mfr. 


1959-60 Winter 
Uniform Directory 


580 Fifth Ave., 


Westbury Sales Co., 
New York, N. Y. Gloves. 

Whitco & Sons, P. O. Box 990, Browns- 
ville, Tex. Code M. Mfr. 

Wide Awake Shirt Co., Reading, Pa. 
Code E. Mfr. 

Wisler Western Arms, 213 Second St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. Code M. 


Wolf’s, 102 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


Code B. 

Wood, George O., 7 Norris Rd., Hamil- 
ton, Mass. Code B. 

Youlin Emblems, Inc., 4714 Avalon 
Blvd., Los Angeles 11, Calif. Code M. 
Mfr. 





XxX Spots the Mark 





of Public Service! 


our society — service to all his fellow citizens. 


and special designs. 





Indeed, every officer represents the finest tradition in 


It is the Youlin tradition of more than 50 years to 
distinguish the service “Arm” of society with the 
smartest embroidered emblems. Our artists and crafts- 
men welcome the opportunity to work out your ideas 


Write Youlin today for full information on quantity discounts. 


YOULIN Emblems, inc. 





4714 Avalon Bivd. 
Los Angeles 11, California 
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“The Quality goes in before 
this label goes on” 
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Code Identification 


Fabrics and Materials 
Uniforms 

Jackets 

Trousers 

Shirts 

Caps 

Rainwear 

Shoes 

Belts 

Cloth and Leather Patches 
Helmets 

Socks 

Leather Accessories 

Metal Badges and Emblems 
Undergarments 


.: Manufacturer 
Dir.: Dealer 
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(From Page 5) 
there saying the party was in cus- 
tody, admitted his identity, waived 
extradition. We had run him in the 
fugitive series several months pre- 
viously and had received no definite 
results. A Denver deputy sheriff re- 
turned him and when I had him in 
my office I asked how he happened 
to be jugged in Florida, seeing we 
hadn't had prints on him due to no 
prior arrest, hence no FBI stop 
order. 

“I dunno,” he drawled. “The sher- 
iff came out where I was working 
and said he had a tip that my pic- 
ture had been run in a Denver paper 
as being wanted . . . so I told him 
I guessed that was okay.” 

Over the years a handful of fugi- 
tives have learned they were on Mr. 
Keating's “honor roll” and have 
come in, on their own, to surrender 

Late one Sunday night I received 
a long distance call from a young 
lady in Los Angeles, wanted for em- 
bezzlement. Her picture had been 
run on Denver television the preced- 
ing evening, and in the Sunday edi- 
tions of the newspapers. 

“If you don’t have me arrested 
here,” she promised, after I had 
heard the coins clinking in a public 
pay booth, “I'll get on a plane to- 
night and be in your office in the 
morning.” 

“Okay,” was the only answer | 
could give her. 

She showed up, smiling sadly. 

“A friend who knew where I was 
saw my picture and called me,” she 
explained, “so I decided to come 
back with the least fuss.” 
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TOP LEVEL TALI 


relayed on teleprinted tape 








At U.S. Army field communications centers, Kleinschmidt torn tape relay 
units send, receive, retransmit messages to widely-dispersed commands 


“Getting the word” from top command to outlying 
units in the field can create a communications 
traffic jam. This compact relay unit solves the 
problem. It quickly, accurately, automatically 
numbers and prints each message as it simultane- 
ously relays another message to one or 100 re- 
ceivers in the communications network! Developed 


in cooperation with the U. S. Army Signal Corps, 
the unit’s applications include telemetering, inte- 
grated data processing, torn tape communication. 
In recognition of Kleinschmidt’s high standards of 
performance, equipment produced for the U. S. 
Army is manufactured under the Reduced Inspec, 
tion Quality Assurance Plan. 


KLEINSCHMIDT@ 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC., DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Pioneer in teleprinted communications systems and equipment since 1911 
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Super Graphic 


Basic Camera for 
Police Photo Departments 





ACCIDENTS 





FINGERPRINTS 





MUG SHOTS 


*Trade Mark 


GRAFLEX 


The versatility of the Super 
Graphic enables it to be 
used for any type of pic- 
ture required in police 
work. Accident coverage, 
burglary investigations, ar- 
son cases, mug shots, labo- 
ratory work, traffic control 
and many other phases of 
your work, can be handled 
completely with this 
brother of the famous 
Speed Graphic. 

Because the Super 
Graphic does so many 
things, better and easier 
than other cameras, it can 
be considered as a basic 
camera for police depart- 
ment use. 

The great array of fea- 
tures built into the Super 
Graphic accounts for its all- 
around usefulness. Your 
Graflex dealer can fully 
explain and demonstrate 
these features for you. 
You’ll find his name in the 
“vellow pages” of your 
local telephone directory. 
Or write for descriptive 
literature to Dept. LO-89, 
Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, 
N. Y. A Subsidiary of 
General Precision Equip- 
ment Corporation. 


PRECISION 





O GENERAL 
ANaNaINO®D 


ORPORATION | 
Anat EES 
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The 
Camera Column 


David O. Moreton 





Definitions 


This month we continue our list of terms used in 
photography, and their definitions. 

Autofocal—any photographic device which by the 
use of mechanical movements, (i.e., cams, gears ) keeps 
the lens in focus at varying distances from the subject— 
most frequently seen on enlargers of professional 
quality. 

Autofocus—a type name for enlargers which keep in 
approximate focus as the size of the projected picture 
is changed. 

Avoirdupois Weight—the weight system used in the 
United States using grains, ounces, pounds, etc. 

Baby Spot—a small spotlight usually of 400 to 
1000 watts used in lighting a specific portion of a 
subject. 

Back, camera—that portion of a camera body which 
supports the ground glass or the film holders (as in 
view cameras ). 

Back, plate—a device used in converting roll film 
cameras into plate cameras. 

Back, reducing—a camera back made to adapt a 
camera for use with plates or films smaller than what 
would be normal for that camera. 

Back, revolving—a camera back so made that it 
may be rotated on the optical axis, making possible 
either vertical or horizontal pictures without changing 
the camera position proper. 

Back, sliding—a combination focusing and film hold- 
ing device, which slides back and forth. Usually found 
on those cameras not having a separate ground glass for 
focusing. 

Back, swing—a camera back so made that it may be 
placed at an angle to the camera body, either vertically 
or horizontally. This is used to correct perspective con- 
vergence of vertical lines and equalize sharp focus 
over a greater depth than would otherwise be possible. 

Back focus—better known as working distance, the 
distance from the rear surface of the lens to the film. 

Background—the most distant portion of a picture, 
out of doors it may be houses, walls, trees, mountains, 
etc. Indoors it may be a screen, curtain or other material 
or object placed behind the subject to give a plain un- 
confused pattern to the background thus not detracting 
from the subject. It may also be a design specifically 
made to give a pleasing background for a portrait. 

Backing—the supporting medium other than the 
mount upon which a photographic image is supported 
or attached. It may be paper, cloth or other material, or 
a coat of opaque material painted upon the glass side 
of an old fashioned glass plate to prevent halation dur- 
ing exposure. 

Backing cloth—a gummed cloth attached to the back 
of a photographic print to make it more durable. Pre- 
pared backing materials (cloth) are already gummed so 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Lenses... part of the Hasselblad Idea 


Lenses are only part of Hasselblad’s 
famed versatility. A complete range 
of interchangeable film backs, viewers 
and accessories make this unique 
Swedish system literally 15 different 
precision cameras in one. On an 
assignment, you need carry only the 
Hasselblad to get the versatility found 
only in a fully equipped studio. 





Getting back to lenses, they ave 
made by Carl Zeiss for unparalleled 
optical quality. The lenses shown 
above each feature their own Syn- 
chro-Compur shutter, automatic dia- 
phragm, and coupled EVS system, 
and range from 60 mm wide angle to 
250 mm telephoto. 


August, 1959 


Film magazines take 120 roll film 
and are available for 12 244" square 
exposures, 16 1544" x 244" exposures 
or 16 1%" x 1%" superslides. 
Adaptor backs for using special emul- 
sions in cut film are also available. 
All are the simple snap-on type and 
take only 2 seconds to change. 
Interchangeable viewfinders in- 
clude the standard ground glass re- 
flex finder with pop-up magnifier . . . 
a prismatic reflex sports viewfinde1 
. sighting-type sports viewfinder . . . 
and magnifying hood for critical 
focusing. A complete line of other 
accessories is also available from 


proxars to extension tubes. 


HASSELBLAD 
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The Professtonal’s Camera: a 


camera prized by leading profes- 


sionals the world over, the Hassel- 
blad has been described by famous 
photographer Ansel Adams as “My 
constant companion, a remarkable 
concept functioning between the 


35mm and the classic view camera.” 


The new Hasselblad model 500C 
is fully automatic, synchronized for 
flash and strobe, with speeds from 
1 to 1/500th seconds. With Zeiss 
Planar 80mm F:2.8 lens, $489.50 
including F.E.T. Write today for 
literature and name of nearest dealer. 
PAILLARD Incorporated, 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 












New! 


RADAR SPEED TIMER 


BRACKET OR SPOT pevemanony 
Other Traffic : 
Control Equipment | 
@ TRAFFIC TIMER 
@ TRAFFIC COUNTERS; 


®@ PORTABLE SCHOOL 
FLASHERS 
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For Information Write Or Call 


‘MUNI- QUIP 


CORPORATION 
989 West King Street 
DECATUR, ILL. 
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Camera Column . (From Page 30) 
that they are merely rolled down 
upon the back of a damp print and 
trimmed to size when both backing 
and print are dry. Backing cloth is 
used where it is impractical to use a 
stiff backing. 

Backlight—a form of lighting in 
which the source of light is placed 
on the opposite side of the subject 
from that occupied by the camera. 
Indoors this is accomplished with 
spotlights at the sides or in back of 
the subject. Outdoors a_ reflective 
surface is used to reflect direct sun- 
light. 

Balopticon—a_ projector used in 
visual presentation which uses re- 
lected instead of transmitted light 
as in the usual lantern slide pro- 
jector. Only opaque objects are used 
for projection upon the screen. 

Balsam (Canada Balsam ) —a nat- 
ural gum in solution used as a 
cement in optical work. Glass ce- 
mented with balsam is virtually a 
single piece of glass, and there is no 
reflection or refraction at the balsam 
joint. 

Barium—barium chloride and ba- 
rium sulphate are salts used in the 


making of special papers. Barium is 

also one of the ingredients used in 

the making of fine optical lenses. 
Base—a support. In photography 


it usually refers to the material 
which supports the sensitive emul- 
sion. Positive emulsions are those 
coated on paper as well as special 
purpose materials such as cloth, cel- 
luloid, glass and the like. Negative 
emulsions are coated on the same 
materials, with the exception of 
cloth. 

Base (chemical )—an alkaline ma- 
terial or substance opposite to an 
acid—a more complete definition is 
an oxide or hydroxide that will neu- 
tralize acids or acidic substances, 
usually in a water solution. But they 
may also be in the molten state, or 
in certain nonaqueous solutions. So- 
dium hydroxide and lime (NaOH 
and CaO) are examples. Water- 
soluble bases turn litmus blue, feel 
slippery, and taste bitter. Many 
bases fail to exhibit some or all of 
these properties because they fail to 
dissolve to an appreciable extent. 

Bayonet lock—a type of lens fit- 
ting with which the lens is attached 
or detached with part turn. 













No individual focusing or adjustment. 


Strobe Light Model S-88 
Photo Flood Model F-89 


SIRE HHUINE: 
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— 3-Pose Mugging Cameras 


"7 — "armen 3 poses on 1 4x5 negative. 

q Each camera has built-in 

imprint of department 

name and address which 

si automatically photographs 

i on each negative and print. 
ad 


SEARCH Model No. S-88 
3-Pose Mugging Camera Shown 


3 poses on 1 4x5” negative. Cool high-speed strobe lighting. 
Automatic focus and automatic fixed lighting. 

Subject sits down for the front and profile views, and merely 
stands up for the full standing view without shifting position. 


Automatic actuator takes care of the exposures. Price includes 
special automatic lenses, floor platform, background screen 
and uprights, cut film holder 4x5, ground glass, choir and 
head rest, height indicator. Complete, ready to plug in and use. 


Price Complete $525.00 





information. 


- 455.00 
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QUESTIONS 


about his Department's 


DETECTIVES 


“Are my detectives doing their best? To what 
extent are they solving crimes? Are they increasing 
the department's prestige? 


Is the detective bureau planned for today’s con- 
ditions? Do they have the tools to do their job? 


What can I do to help? What about a well-trained 
polygraph examiner? Will he help?” 


Find out how a properly trained lie-detection 
examiner can assist you. Write — today — for 





Cleve Backster, Director 


Richard O. Arther, Chief Instructor 


National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street © New York 19, N. Y. 
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Bed, drop—view camera adjust- 
ment where the camera bed _ is 
lowered. 





Bellows—the folding body exten- 
sion of a camera usually made of 
cloth or leather over a_ stiffening 
frame. So-called because it contracts 
in folds, like blacksmiths’ air bellows. 

Bellows extension—the extent to 
which a bellows will expand. A 
single-extenison bellows will have a 
length about 20% greater than the 
focal length of a normal lens. A 
double-extension bellows indicates 
somewhat more than double the 
focal length, a triple-extension bel- 
lows is somewhat more than three 
focal lengths. Long-extension bel- 
lows are necessary when working 
with large size ratio negatives as in 
copy photography and in _photo- 
macrography. 

Black light—this may mean infra- 
red radiation, but most generally it 
means ultra-violet. Ultra-violet is not 


black nor is it light. 
Bleach—process of removing a r @&s& FAA A A] 














developed silver image. Used in re- 
versal, screen plate natural color, 
direct positive and 16mm _ motion 


780 TRUCKSTER. 


pictures. Also used in intensification _—" ° 
and sepia toning by the redevelop- ---@ municipal favorite for 
Super Economy 


ment method. 

Blister—at times the emulsion 
leaves the celluloid base in places. | The Cushman 780 Truckster already has been installed in many 
This can occur when the working cost-conscious police departments because it is unequalled for 
temperature of the solutions gets too parking control and parking meter service—and does scores of 


warm and softens the emulsion. | other jobs—all at an unequalled economy figure. 

T hese soft spots can fill with water Powered by the Cushman Husky 4-cycle engine, the Truckster has 
— os and ase called blisters. W hen an 800 pound payload capacity and operates at a cost of less than 
the film dries, the blistered area is a penny per mile. It’s extremely easy to handle and maneuver. 


uneven in density and distorted. . And now, the new 1959 models incorporate no less than a dozen 
Blotter, photographic—a special important advances for still greater performance, safety and ease 
grade of firm blotting paper that will | of operation. They include: 


not give up lint when damp. It is | e Constant mesh transmission e Tapered roller bearings on 
used for surface drying of photo- | and improved clutch all wheels 
graphic prints. Photographic blotter e Hydraulic, internal expanding e Heavy-duty automotive-type 
is available in rolls, books and sheets. brakes on all wheels wheel rims 

Blowup—a slang term for an en- e Independently operated e 12-volt lighting system with 
largement or projection print. parking — a — a gm et 

. i - with side curtains available as optional equip- 

Blueprint —photographic proce “5 sean Wille onaaaae of body styles offered to fit your odie a. 
commonly used to reproduce archi- Siestate shantes Ghee avaiable. 
tectural drawings and other types of See your dealer fer 
line drawings. The blue image is the FREE DEMONSTRATION 


ferrous ¢ sulting fr 
rous compound resulting from the or wile ter cow POE Getliet today 


action of light on potassium ferro- 
£ SSS SS SSS SSSSe2SESSeeeeeneennnnnaaqy 





cvanide Sold and serviced nationally . . . r ; 
bh e. Replacement parts i diately availabi : CUSHMAN MOTORS ‘ 
Blur—a lack of distinctiveness or Dealer inquiries invited H 1001 No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebr. . 
definition in the photographic im- a Please send complete information on the 780 Truckster. : 
r 
age; causes may be movement of C= CUSHMAN : NAME ___ sabia s 
the camera or the subject, tripod MOTORS * ADDRESS. ‘ = :, ; 
movement or vibration of the cam- | A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation . CITY. STATE a 
(Continued on Next Page) ! Lincoln, Nebraska eee SSS SSSSSSSSSSSeeeeeeeeeaee 
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TRAFFIC 
MEASURING 


foto 


MEASURING 
WHEEL 


Traffic accident measuring is con- 
siderably simplified by the Rola- 
tape Model 200 Measuring Wheel. 
The Rolatape automatically rec- 
ords measurements in feet and 
inches as it is rolled along, and ac- 
curacy is assured by its precision 
counting mechanism. The patrol- 
man can measure as fast as he nor- 
mally walks, always keeping in an 
alert, upright position—which re- 
duces his exposure in traffic. Send 
the coupon today for complete in- 
formation. 


: ROLATAPE Inc. : 
' 1741 14th Street Dept. L-8 
! Santa Monica, Calif. ' 
‘ Send me free details on ROLATAPE: ° 
pe ee a eres 
‘ FIRM _ 1 Se Bi ‘ 
' ADDRESS —— a ey 
t CITY, STATE fed De 
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| Camera Column. 


(From Page 33) 


| era during exposure. It can also be 


caused by lack of critical focus. 
Bone black—a black pigment used 
for retouching and spotting of photo- 


graphic prints. 


Boom—a mechanical support for 
a microphone which permits its lo- 
cation in just about any desired pos- 
ition overhead. 

Borax— (Sodium Borate ) Na.B,O; 
10H,O—a weak alkali used in M.Q. 
developers when only a mild ac- 
celeration is desired. Used specifical- 
ly in an M.Q. developer of high sul- 
phite content for semi-physical and 
fine grain development. 

Border—the edge around a photo- 
graphic print which has no image on 
it. It may be either white (general- 
ly) or at times black according to 
method of masking. 

Boric Acid—H,;BO.—used in some 
fixing bath formulas, this acid has 
certain hardening properties and it 
also helps to prevent the formation 
of sludge. 

Brightness—the measure of the 
intensity of a light source in rela- 
tion to a definite area illuminated. 

Brilliance—the quality of being 
brilliant. In the case of a lens the 


ratio of transmitted light to incident 
light. The efficiency percentage of a 
lens. Two lenses of identical aper- 
ture may require widely different 
exposures because of differences in 
brilliance. 

Brilliant—A print quality in which 
there is a full range of contrast while 
retaining full detail in the shadows 
and_ highlights. 

Bromide—a salt of bromine, the 
word usually refers to potassium 
bromide when speaking of photo- 
graphic chemicals; and when re- 
ferring to emulsions positive or neg- 
ative it refers to silver bromide. 

Bromide, silver—AgBr—the salt of 
silver and bromine which is highly 
sensitive to light. It is used in many 
photographic emulsions. 

Bromide paper—a_ photographic 
paper coated with silver bromide 
and used for making enlargements 
or projection prints. It is called bro- 
mide paper to distinguish it from 
the silver chloride papers used for 
contact printing. 

Bulb, camera—a rubber bulb used 
to operate pneumatic shutters. Such 
shutters are now obsolete except for 
some portrait camera operations. 

(Continued on Page 36) 








CRIMINOLOGY AND CRIME PREVENTION 
by Lois Lundell Higgins and Edward A. 
Fitzpotrick. A textbook for the student 
of criminology. $8.50 


ELEMENTS OF POLICE SCIENCE by Rollin 
M. Perkins. Another book for your police 
library. $5.09 


A GUIDE TO MODERN POLICE THINKING 
by Raymond E. Clift. A panoramic view of 
policing. A guide and text book for in- 
service programs. $7.50 


MY DOG REX by Arthur Holman. The train- 
ing of a dog and his place as a canine 
policeman. $3.00 


LAW AND ORDER Book Dept. 
72 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Enclosed find check for $ 


Name 








. Please send ( 


City State 


For Study and Pleasure 


PERKINS ON CRIMINAL LAW by Rollin M. 
Perkins. A handy book to have in your 
Police library. $10.00 


POLICE EXAMINATIONS by Rollins M. Per- 
kins. Contains many questions ond answers 
for the man who wants to be promoted. 


THE STORY BEHIND PRIVATE INVESTIGA- 
TION by Milburn Robert Word, jr.— 
Basic and helpful information to the new 
police officer. $3.50 


SUSPECT DOCUMENTS by Wilson R. Harri- 
son. A complete textbook on the problems 


and science of questioned documents. 
$15.00 


WITHOUT FEAR, FAVOUR OR AFFECTION 
by Yernon A. M. Kemp. An informative, 
entertaining story of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. 


YOUTH AND THE LAW by Frederick Ludwig. 
4 wealth of information about the lows 
regarding juveniles. $5.50 
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FAMOUS Beacon Ray light 

















Whether you are cutting diamonds or pursuing criminals, 
the tools of the particular trade are essential. Any compro- 


mise produces inferior results or failure. POWERFUL Class “Q” Siren 


In Police work, the very best vehicle warning signals are 
essential for the best record of response in an emergency. 
A signal failure can bog down the fastest pursuit car in 
traffic. Each tool of your trade serves a vital purpose; don’t 
let second rate warning signals nullify your capabilities or 
reputation. 


Equip your department with FEDERAL Super Beacon Ra 
lights and Class “Q” sirens. 
Write for FEDERAL Catalog +300. 


FEDERAL SIGN and . 
SIG NAL Corporation 13607 S. Western Ave., Blue Island, Ill. 
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Seen ae ee 
BEAMS SOUND AHEAD 
...UP TO ONE MILE! 


Penetrator’s powerful 50-watt electronic 
siren projects sound or signal up to 1 
mile, to arouse, forewarn, protect! Be- 
cause 90% of sound is beamed ahead of 
emergency vehicle, driver sits in com- 
parative quiet ...can hear other sirens, 
avoid collisions. Override horn 
relay (standard feature) en- 
ables operator to control siren 
pitch as desired at high, me- 
dium, low and off. 




















On scene, Penetrator serves as an authori- 
tative high fidelity public address system for 
controlling crowds, riots, parades, directing 
fire fighting, rescues, civil defense. Penetra- 
tor also ties into vehicle’s 2-way radio to 
amplify incoming messages. 

Compact control box—only 415%¢@ wide, 
3%¢@ high, weight 12 oz.—is easily mounted 
anywhere handy on dashboard. Air-cooled, 
9-transistor amplifier fits concealed between 
radiator and grill or below dashboard. 
Penetrator operates on extremely low bat- 
tery drain. of 4 amps. All components are 
electronic, vibration-free, weatherproof .. . 
guaranteed 90 days! 


Write today for specifications, prices! 





r 


{ 


a product of THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 
ATLANTIC COAST REGIONAL OFFICE 

P.0. Box 750, Newark 1, New Jersey 

CENTRAL STATES REGIONAL OFFICE 

221 Crane St., Dayton 2, Ohio 

PACIFIC COAST REGIONAL OFFICE 

132-140 Hawthorne St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
Distributors and Branches in principal cities 
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Bulb, flood—an incandescent light 
bulb which produces an intense light 
for illuminating large areas for pho- 
tographic purposes. 

Bulb, photoflash—in general ap- 
pearance photoflash bulbs resemble 
ordinary incandescent light bulbs. 
However, instead of being filled with 
inert gases or being a vacuum the 
flash bulb is filled with dry oxygen 
at varying pressures depending on 
the manufacturing process. This oxy- 
gen insures efficient combustion of 
the flash compound. Loss of part of 
the oxygen through damage or 
faulty construction results in exces- 
sive lag or mis-firing of the bulb. 
Early flash bulbs contained alum- 
inum foil with a filament covered 
with flash powder. A pulse of elec- 
tric current burns the powder which 
in turn ignites the aluminum which 
burns rapidly in oxygen, producing 
a short intense flash of light. Current 
flash bulbs contain hydronalium 
wire containing five metals or a 
similar wire and metals instead of 
aluminum foil. This was found to be 
more satisfactory. Early flash bulbs 


had the habit of exploding and in- 
juring people with flying fragments. 
Now all bulbs are coated with a 
transparent lacquer which prevents 
exploding fragments flying about. 
Bulb, photoflood—an incandescent 
bulb with a special filament which 
results in a more intense light, but 
the life of a bulb is quite short. 
Bulb, projection—an incandescent 
bulb with a concentrated filament 
which gives an intense light and 
has a much longer life than the 
photoflood. Such bulbs are used for 
photographic illumination as_ their 
light is more intense and of better 
color than the normal flood bulb. 


Bulb exposure—an exposure in 
which the shutter remains open only 
as long as pressure is maintained 
upon the release. A comparatively 
short time exposure, but longer than 
an instantaneous exposure. 

Burning in—a form of projection 
control whereby light areas are dark- 
ened, while other parts of the image 
are held back during enlarging. Also 
referred to as “dodging.” END 





TRAINING COURSES 
for POLYGRAPH EXAMINERS 


at the KEELER POLYGRAPH 








HERE'S WHAT YOU LEARN 


on... Test Types 
Case Types - -- Chart vr teoet 

tic a . Medical Aspects - - - rd 

al Aspects _. . Psychology ~ 

; ation Principles . - - Legal / —= 

= Ethics .. - YOU will pe 

con ctual cases UN er pe’ 

povacea in the nationally keen 

loboratories of Leonarde Keeler, 


ee: d to these im- 
hours are devote’ . 
coaent phases of polygraph exami- 
nation. 
The KELER POLY SAPS ours 
< : " 
fe gy rere proficiency —_— 
pot for accurate, efficient resu 
rel polygraph interrogation. 











INSTITUTE 


Six-week Resident Courses, now Scheduled: 


September 21 to October 30, 1959 
January 18 to February 26, 1960 
April 18 to May 27, 1960 

July 18 to August 26, 1960 
September 19 to October 28, 1960 


The KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE is interested in 
teaching only one thing . . . every phase of poly- 
graph interrogation. 


Intensive six-week classes prepare the student for 
240 immediate service to his department as polygraph 
. over excminer. 

anh om Founded by the late Leonarde Keeler in 1938, the 
course has been steadily augmented, and today is 
the most comprehensive ever offered with unequalled 
facilities for teaching, observing, and running poly- 
graph cases. 

A highly competent staff of experienced polygraph 
examiners presents all lectures and supervises the 
practice and case work. 

Graduates of the KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE 
have come from every type city, from county, state 
and federal government agencies, and from many 


foreign countries. 


For Bulletin No. 2 with information about the course, tuition 
and terms. Since each class enroliment is limited to fourteen, 
your application must be made in advance to assure accept- 
ance in the class desired. 
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KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE 


Div. LEONARDE 


KEELER, Inc 





341-C East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Iinois 
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The Investigator 
and 
The Crime Laboratory 


by Richard O. Arther 


An In-Service Training Aid 


Chapter III, Part II, Out, Damned Spot! Out! 


Eprrors Notre: This concludes the chapter on blood 
stains. Part I appeared in our July issue. 


III Protecting the Crime Scene 

As was pointed out in Chapter I, there are certain 
things that an investigator must first do at a crime 
scene. For example, he must note time of arrival, hunt 
for the perpetrator, administer first-aid to the victim. 
Once these are done, the investigator's next thoughts 
should be of protecting the crime scene. 

Sometimes investigators unknowingly walk in a 
spot of blood and carry it to different parts of a room 
or house. Later, when these spots are found, it will 
be thought that they were left by the perpetrator. 

And, as the most famous of all investigation books 
points out: “No one can tell whether the traces of blood 
have any connection with the crime or have been made 
afterwards by chance or owing to awkwardness and 
carelessness.” 

Just how to safeguard blood stains varies from crime 
scene to crime scene. However, the general principles 
discussed in Chapter I apply as well as the following 
specific recommendations. 

Blood stains can be protected in various ways. If 
indoors, the search for them must be made before other 
evidence is sought. When a small stain is located, a 
drinking glass can be turned upside down over it. If 
the stain is large, a dish, pan, or pot can be placed over 
it. If the blood is in a pool or very large, three chairs 
can be placed on their sides, forming a triangle, with 
the stain in the middle. 

Following the above procedures will not only prevent 
someone from walking on the stain, but you will not 
forget a stain once you find one. 

If outside, the problem of protecting blood stains is 
greatly multiplied. Weather conditions might play an 
important role (there always seems to be the worst 
rain storm of the year going on at the time). One in- 
vestigator, faced with a rain situation, quickly obtained 
pans and covered the stains surrounding the murdered 
woman. After the rain stopped, he confidently walked 
from his shelter to examine the stains in comfort—only 
to discover the rain water had flowed beneath the pans 
and washed away his stains! 


IV Finding Blood Stains 
Blood can be almost anywhere at the crime scene. 


2 Criminal Investigation, Hans Gross, edited by Norman Kendal; Sweet & 
Maxwell, London, 3rd ed., 1934. p. 368. 


Mr. Arther may be addressed c o Scientific Lie Detection, Inc. 
57 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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It might be on the ceiling (from flying off the weapon ), 
between floor cracks, on a table’s underside, under- 
neath the bottom of a drawer, or a door knob. 

Whenever a person gets blood on his hands, there is 
a definite tendency for the person to wipe them imme- 
diately. Also, most people don't like to damage anything 
by wiping blood on it. Therefore, they usually select 
some surface to wipe their hands on that will not dis- 
figure an article—such as the underside of a table, a 
rug where it is out of sight, underneath a sofa, the back 
of a chair. 

Or, they hurry to the bathroom or kitchen and either 
wash their hands or try to wipe the blood off. The traps 
(J-tubes ) underneath all sinks and wash basins should 
be checked with a preliminary field testing solution, 
such as benzidine. Towels, wash cloths, rags, and even 
mops should also be checked with the field testing 
solution. 

If the perpetrator tries to remove a stain by spong- 
ing the spot with a wet cloth, what usually happens is 
that the stain is merely diluted and spread over a large 
area. If this area is large enough, the stain visibly dis- 
appears. Although the water evaporates, the blood 
crystals are left behind. Therefore, the blood does not 
really disappear. A preliminary field testing solution 
will disclose its presence! 

Almost always men will use hot soapy water in at- 
tempting to sponge away blood stains. The heat of the 
water tends to fix the stain, making it now almost im- 
possible to remove. Very seldom will a woman ever 
make such a mistake. 

A similar situation often occurs when a person has 
washed a floor so much that no stain is visible, yet the 
clean spot can usually be quickly noticed and blood 
crystals found in the cracks between the planks. Or, 
the perpetrator scrubbed his shoes so that no blood is 
visible—yet, there is still probably some in the crack 
between the sole and the leather, or in the nail hcles 
in the heel. 

A more serious problem arises when an entire gar- 
ment has been washed. Depending upon the material 
of the garment, the type and amount of soap or de- 
tergent used, and whether washed by hand, machine, or 
commercial laundry, traces of blood can often be found 
after one or more washings. 

Therefore, no suspected. towel or garment should 
ever be discounted just because a quick visual examin- 
ation discloses no blood stains. In such cases the expert 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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THE ALL NEW 


TOPTEX 


SAFETY HELMET 


ONLY TOPTEX helmets provide that "EXTRA MAR- 
GIN OF SAFETY” 

ONLY TOPTEX patented liners absorb and de- 
crease high impact velocity BE- 
FORE it reaches the head. 

ONLY TOPTEX helmets have met the rigid speci- 
fications as set forth by the Los 
Angeles Police Department and the 
California Highway Patrol. 

ONLY TOPTEX helmets have been scientifically 
designed to protect ALL vital areas 
of the head. 


NOW ONLY 29.75 
F.O.B. San Gabriel, California 
Custom painting on request 





F. MORTON PITT COMPANY 


135 East Las Tunas Drive 


San Gabriel, California 
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can often discover traces of blood on the garment or 
in seams, pockets, cuffs. 

Likewise, a folding knife, although its blade has care- 
fully been cleaned, will sometimes have blood in the 
bed of the handle. Examination of a gun used in pistol- 
whipping cases usually discloses that blood has seeped 
in between the grips and the frame as well as in be- 
tween the gun’s various metallic parts. 

The investigator should also carefully examine the 
underside of a washstand to determine if blood stains 
are present. When time permits, the perpetrator may 
decide to take a bath. If the tub is old-fashioned and 
has a curved rim, possibly his bloody fingers will leave 
stains on the inside of this rim. In removing traces of 
the blood, he can easily overlook such a stain as he 
carefully scrubs away all other visible indications of 
blood. 

Examination for blood stains on the deceased him- 
self can also sometimes prove helpful. For example, 
in one “suicide” case, the investigators found on the 
back of the dead person’s right hand a bloody impres- 
sion of a right thumb and index finger. This was the 
only indication that this “routine” suicide case was 
really one involving murder. 

Many times a blood stain will be missed under nor- 
mal illumination, since stains easily blend in with their 
surroundings. When searching for stains, even in di 1y- 
light, the investigator should always use a very strong 
flashlight, or even better, a special photo-flood lamp. 
When checking a surface for a stain, the investigator 
should hold the light steady and rotate his head in 
different positions. Then, the head should be held 
steady while the light is rotated. 

A magnifying glass is a must when examining the 
victim’s or suspect’s fingers, nails, hair, etc., for traces 
of blood. Anything that Jooks suspicious is scraped off 
onto a piece of clean white paper, which is then folded 
as a druggist folds a prescription. (This will prevent 
any of its contents from spilling out.) 

The paper is then properly marked so that the chain 
of custody can be established and the expert will be 
able to know exactly what piece of evidence is in this 
piece of paper. Naturally, the investigator also im- 
mediately records this information in his notebook. 

Any stain that is found is entered on the crime scene 
sketch. It is recommended that if a considerable num- 
ber of stains are found, a special sketch be made 
indicating the location of these stains. The main sketch 
will contain the location of the remaining pieces of 
evidence. 

Whether indoors or out, before a stain is touched 
it should be photographed, both with a close-up view 
and a distant view showing the relation of the stain 
to other objects. The investigator should record in his 
notebook the required information. (See Chapter I.) 

When searching for stains, the investigator must be 
like a patrolman—constantly on the alert for the un- 
usual, Once the author was in a house that was a cinch 
to win national honors for the dirtiest home in the 
United States. Everything was grimy, rusty, and sorely 
in need of washing, including every kitchen utensil. 
In the silverware drawer the one clean knife, buried 
beneath the others, briefly reflected the dim overhead 
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light. The investigator reached in, withdrew the knife 
from the drawer, and shot a look at the owner, who was 
watching intently. In spite of the dirt on his face, it 
was obvious that he was suddenly pale. 

“You used this to stab her, didn’t you?” The suspect 
looked away, so the investigator quickly asked another 
question. “You meant to kill her, didn’t you? You used 
this knife, and you meant to kill her?!?” 

The suspect suddenly cried out, “Oh, no, no, I didn’t 
mean to do it. I was drunk. I don’t know what came 
over me.” The case was solved because the suspect was 
so cheap he decided to scrub off the blood on a knife 
worth less than five cents! 


VV How to Collect Blood Stains 


A. If the Blood Stain Is Still a Liquid 

Quickly gather as much of the liquid blood as 
possible. You can place liquid blood in a clean jar, 
glass, or test tube by running the container through 
the middle of the stain and scooping it up. 

The container is then sealed with Saran Wrap, waxed 
paper, or a stopper. Pack ice around it and place it in 
a refrigerator. Immediately contact the laboratory ex- 
pert. He will probably want you to rush this immediate- 
ly to him for study, especially if the blood is thought 
to be that of the perpetrator. 

The reason for all the haste is that analyzing liquid 
blood is very simple compared to analyzing dried 
blood. Also, more information can be learned from 
liquid blood. The expert can break fresh blood down 
into one of hundreds of different groups, whereas 
dried blood can only be reliably tested for the four 
main groups (A, AB, B, & O), and even then these 
tests are only successful one-third of the time. 

If the expert cannot come to the crime scent, when- 
blood contains factors M, N, and P in addition to the 
four main groups, the number of possible combinations 
is increased to 24. (Remember, with dried blood the 
number of possible combinations is four. Obviously, the 
more the expert can learn about the blood stain, the 
more likely he is to help you. ) 

If the liquid blood has been scooped up, the re- 
mainder of the stain is permitted to thoroughly dry. 
It is then prepared for transportation. 

B. If the Blood Stain Is Moist, but Is No Longer a 

Liquid 

First, carefully study the object to determine if any 
hair, fiber, or other foreign material is in the blood. 

If there is, carefully place the object where no one 
will move it and no wind can blow away the foreign 
material. Let it dry naturally. 

Then, and only when it is completely dry, carefully 
scrape off the part of the clot containing the foreign 
substance. The best way of doing this is to take a 
perfectly clean knife and gently pry off the crust which 
will usually flake rather easily. Have it fall onto a 
piece of clean white paper. This paper is then folded 
as a druggist folds a prescription, marked for identifica- 
tion, and placed in a box or other container. Or, the 
crust can be placed in a pill box, sealed with Scotch 
tape, and properly marked for identification. 

If you see that there are no foreign materials in the 
moist blood stain, and if fingerprints are not a con- 
sideration, hold the object by an unstained area and 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Investigator.......... . +++ «(From Page 39) 
swing it through the air. If the object is too large, 
turn a fan on it in order to dry it as fast as possible.* 

Under no circumstances should the object containing 
the stain be brought near heat (such as a radiator or 
oven) or placed in sunlight. In either case undesirable 
chemical changes will take place. 


C. If the Blood Has Dried 

If the laboratory expert is available to visit the 
crime scene, he should do so. It is then his responsibility 
to correctly gather and transport to the laboratory 
all stained articles. 

If the expert cannot come to the crime scene, when- 
ever possible the investigator should bring to the 
expert all stained articles. Unless the investigator is 
qualified to conduct the preliminary field tests, and 
assuming no expert is available, no tests are conducted 
at the crime scene. Also, generally when the object 
can be transported, the investigator does not remove 
any stains or evidence from the article. This is left for 
the expert to do at the crime laboratory. 

If the stain is outdoors and on the ground, with a 
spoon very gently gather as much of the stain as 
possible along with the minimum amount of dirt. 
Place the stain in a pill box and seal. If there is more 
than one stain, use a separate pill box for each stain, 


3 Some experts are against using a fan, since possibly some small pieces 
of evidence might be blown away. However, one of the world's leading 
serologists (a doctor who specializes in blood) recommends the use of the 
fan on moist blood so that bacterial growth or spoilage will not take 
place. “Examination of Blood Stains in Forensic Medicine,’’ Alexander S. 
Wiener, M.D. and Eve B. Gordon; Journal of Forensic Sciences, 1:3, 
July 1956; p. 98 
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since possibly two or more persons’ stains are involved, 
Also, if possible a separate spoon should be used for 
each stain. If this is not possible, the spoon must be 
very carefully washed and wiped on a clean cloth 
after removing each stain. 

If the stain is on wallpaper, attempt to take off the 
wall a strip of paper near the stain but not containing 
the stain. This is done for practice, so that if anything 
does go wrong, the stain is not harmed.) Send this 
strip to the laboratory along with the strips containing 
the stains. 

If the wallpaper does not come off easily, pry the 
crust off onto a piece of clean white paper or into a 
pill box, as described immediately above in Section B. 
Then scrape off onto another piece of paper the re- 
mainder of the stain. Also, obtain some samples of 
the wallpaper near the stain so the expert will have 
a chance to determine the paper's chemical composition. 

If the blood stain is on a wooden floor or wall, try 
to remove the entire plank. If you are unable to do 
this, chisel out big enough pieces of wood so that 
the stain is surrounded on all sides by unstained wood. 

If the shape of the stain is important in helping to 
determine direction, indicate on the wood which direc- 
tion is north and write on it a number. This number is 
then recorded in the notebook and on the crime-scene 
sketch. All this will later help the laboratory expert 
reconstruct the scene from the pieces of wood, the 
photographs, and the crime-scene sketch. 

Needless to say, wallpaper and pieces of wood must 
be carefully protected since blood flakes can easily 
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fall off. One way of protecting consists of placing 
Saran Wrap over the stain area. 

If the plank cannot be removed, pry off the blood 
crust. Then scrape off onto another piece of paper or 
into a new pill box the remaining part of the stain. 
Go as deep as necessary into the wood, remembering 
that often blood soaks quite far into porous material. 

Different from what one might guess, an expert 
would much rather work with a small, thin crust of 
blood than a large amount of blood from a large pool. 
This is because a thin crust quickly dries—thus, it is 
rather well preserved. Blood from a large pool dries 
slowly, which permits bacterial growth and spoilage. 

However, never worry about having too much stain 
for the laboratory expert to analyze. There is never too 
much bloodstain evidence that can be turned over to 
him. 

When collecting evidence, the investigator must be 
extremely careful not to place one piece of evidence 
against another. For even if the blood is dry, it will 
possibly flake off and fall onto another piece of evidence. 
Such a happening will probably cause the expert to 
render an erroneous finding. 

White paper should immediately be Scotch taped 
over a dry stain to prevent another object from ac- 
cidentally rubbing up against it. Then, the object 
should be identified and wrapped in heavy brown 
paper, which paper is then properly identified. Clothing 
should have tissue paper placed against dry stains— 
similar to the way department stores send out mer- 
chandise—have a tag attached, and be wrapped by 
itself in heavy brown paper. 

Note: Always remember to make sure a stain is 
thoroughly dry before it is wrapped. 


VI Transporting Blood-Stained Objects 

If the entire stained object can be transported to 
the crime laboratory, transport the entire object. 

This permits the expert to examine what stains he 
wants to as well as allowing him to have unstained 
portions for his control tests. 

If the object is small, place it in a clean jar. Then 
seal and properly mark it. Or, if the object is large, it 
can be placed inside a clean box. If the box is going 
to be sent express, the object is securely fastened to 
the box by tying it with rope going through holes 
punched in the box. Unless the object is completely 
covered with stains, the rope should not be in con- 
tact with the stain itself. The rope will prevent the 
object from moving around within the box and damag- 
ing the blood stains. 

It is not unusual for a laboratory to receive one 
box from a submitting agency. Jumbled together in 
this box is all the evidence, and of course none of it 
wrapped. In such a situation the expert cannot possibly 
testify that the blood on the knife belonged to the 
same group as Mr. Black's, since that blood crust 
might have fallen off Mr. Brown’s ax onto the knife. 

Unless there is only one item in a box, each item 
must be individually wrapped. Naturally, a carbon 
of the covering letter is always enclosed. The original 
copy is sent air-mail special delivery to the laboratory. 

Common sense must dictate just what is transportable. 
Investigators once rolled into a state police laboratory 
a grand piano, which had a “blood” stain on one of 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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its legs. They were following this principle of bring- 
ing in the entire object, but certainly they were not 
using common sense. It was really too bad that they 
didn’t remove the leg, which would have taken them 
but five minutes to do, since they had come 85 miles 
with the piano and the “blood” turned out to be spilt 
coffee! 
VII Blood Samples 

In order to determine if a certain blood stain pos- 
sibly belongs to the victim, suspect, or to anyone else, 
the laboratory expert must have samples of these 
persons’ blood. Required for the examination is 10 
cubic centimeters, which is 1/3 of a fluid ounce. 

What is very obvious, but is sometimes overlooked, 
is that blood must be obtained from the dead at the 
time of autopsy. On more than one occasion a “suicide” 
has turned into a murder, and later when it became 
vital to know the blood grouping of the victim, it was 
too late since no sample of the blood was ever taken. 

The blood, regardless of whom it is from, should be 
obtained by a doctor and placed in a sterile bottle 
and properly sealed (no preservative is ever added). 
The date and names of the person, doctor, and sub- 
mitting agency should appear on a piece of paper 
taped to the container. 

As soon as possible this should be either taken 
personally to the laboratory or sent air-mail special 
delivery. Regular ice may be enclosed in a water-tight 
container along with the blood sample container. Do 
not use dry ice since it would cause the blood to 
freeze, thus destroying the red cells. The blood sample 
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container is carefully packed in cotton and placed in 
a very sturdy box or in a special cylindrical mailing 
tube and labeled, “Liquid Blood—Rush—Perishable.” 

Actually, the best procedure to follow is to have 
two samples taken, one of which is sent air-mail spe- 
cial delivery and the other by either air-express or 
registered-mail, special delivery. This will help to 
guarantee that the laboratory receives at least one 
sample in case the other is lost or the container broken. 


VII Investigator’s Notebook 
The investigator should record in his notes the 
following information about any stain: 
1. Who discovered the stain? 
2. Time and place of discovery (place is proven by 
measuring from two fixed points ). 
3. Color of stain (bright red, reddish-brown, brown, 
or black). 
4. Wetness of the stain (completely dry, dry just 
around the edges, somewhat moist in the middle, 
or still completely wet). 
If the blood is wet, will a paper clip run through it 
separate the stain or will the blood flow together 
again? 
6. Number of photographs taken of it. Who took the 
photographs? 
. Approximate dimensions. 
8. Entry on crime-scene sketch. 
9. Who collected the stain/article? 
10. How was the stain/aiticle collected? 
11. How and who marked it for identification? 
12. How and who prepared it for transportation? 
13. How was it transported? 
14. Who received it at the laboratory (if delivered in 
person ). 
15. Any additional facts that will later help prove the 
chain of custody, plus, of course, any other in- 
formation that might be needed at the trial. 


or 


IX Importance of Following 
Proper Procedures 

In order for any laboratory expert, regardless of his 
field of specialization, to testify regarding a piece of 
evidence, two things must be proven by the prosecu- 
tion. First, the evidence he is testifying about is what 
it is claimed to be, e.g., this blood is from the suspect's 
knife. 

The second thing that must be proven is that no 
one has had unauthorized access to it nor did anyone 
tamper with this evidence from the time it came into 
police custody until it was examined by the laboratory 
expert. 

As was discussed in Chapter I, the chain of custody 
will establish the first requirement as to what the 
evidence is. The second requirement will be satisfied 
only if the evidence has been properly handled. Cer- 
tainly included in this would be whether or not the 
piece of evidence was properly identified, collected, 
and transported by you, the investigator. 


The author wishes to thank William E. Kirwan, Di- 
rector of the New York State Police Scientific Labora- 
tory, and Doctor Alexander S. Wiener, 64 Rutland Road, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for their many valuable suggestions 
regarding this chapter. 
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[+ is A Newswortuy event when any large group of 
children prefer a clown to Santa Claus. Yet this hap- 
pened last year in Colorado Springs, Colorado. Santa 
arrived in a Model T driven by a sad faced, red nosed 
clown known as Blinky. While Santa made his way to 
Toyland alone, his chauffeur was surrounded by laugh- 
ing children. He hadn’t meant to steal the show, but 
Blinky has won the love and affection of all the 
children in the sixty-three elementary schools in El 
Paso County, while teaching them safety. 

The Colorado Springs Police Department had been 
conducting a safety-at-school program, but they were 
not completely satisfied with the results. In September, 
1956 Russell G. Scott, a 36 year old appliance salesman, 
suggested to Chief of Police I. B. (Dad) Bruce that 
clowning could be used effectively to teach safety. 
Scott, who loves children and loves clowning, offered 
his services: for the annual City Police School Safety 
Campaign. Chief Bruce accepted his offer, and Blinky 
was born. 

Blinky made his first appeal to the children through 
a television presentation. “Blinky’s Safety Song” ( words 
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JUVENILE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A CLOWN 
SELLS SAFETY 
TO CHILDREN 


by Nell Womack Evans 


written by Scott and sung to the tune of “Twinkle, 
Twinkle Little Star”) was the ice-breaker. The words, 
dealing with various phases of safety, are catchy and 
the tune familiar to all. Corporal Richard Anderson, 
who works closely with Blinky, says, “It was our song 
by the time Blinky and I arrived at the schools for the 
show.” 

Chief Bruce, Lt. Harold L. Davis, who is in charge 
of the Traffic Division, and Capt. Oren Boling work 
with the schools in scheduling Blinky’s appearances 
during the first opening days, or weeks if necessary, of 
the new school term. There may be as many as four 
shows a day for a period of six weeks so that each 
grade, from first to sixth, has been visited. As a rule, 
during these opening day sessions Blinky works with 
Corporal Anderson who gives a twenty minute prepared 
talk. 

Blinky’s appearances are widely publicized through 
newspapers, television, and by a parade on the opening 
day of school. Corporal Anderson drives the old Model 
T while Blinky performs for his loyal fans. 

Blinky teaches the children about crossing streets 
safely, fire drills, safety with matches, warnings of likely 
spots for accidents, safe bicycle riding, and safety at 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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home. The program includes such attention-catching 
features as learning the Safety Song and individual 
slogans (for example, “Hi there, Blinky, I'm like you; 
When crossing streets, I'll look, too”), the clown’s time- 
honored kissing-and-hugging stunts, and the use of 
hands for sign-making. Special attention is paid to sixth 
graders who are to do street patrol duty. 

With Blinky to set the pace, the children are afraid 
they'll miss something if they are inattentive, so they 
watch and listen and learn. During the program the 
children are enrolled in Blinky’s Safety Club, which 
now has more than 22,000 members. Membership is a 
cherished honor, and the children practice what they 
learn so they can report success to Blinky and win his 
approval. Membership cards are given out with merits 
for various activities concerned with “living safely.” 

Each show ends with Blinky’s “I'll be seein’ yah”— 
and he does. Whenever Scott can play hooky from his 
bread-winning job, he can be seen in his gay, souped-up 
fliver wherever children gather—directing traffic with 
the school patrols, at the Sports Car Association’s gym- 
khana where he stars in a “parking-with-safety” skit for 
teen-age drivers, at Boys’ Club meeting, and Scout 
meetings, etc. 

And the results of his efforts? Police and school 
officials are highly pleased with his success. “If adults 
were as safety conscious as children in E] Paso county's 
elementary schools, many lives would be saved,” is the 
reaction of the teachers. In fact some of them have 
expressed the wish that Blinky would take on the 
parents next. 

Although no specific figures showing a decrease in 
accidents among the children can be given, police 
officials unequivocally state that street accidents of 
children going to and from school have definitely de- 
creased. Chief Bruce says, “Teaching safety to children 
is no cinch—we welcomed Blinky’s help in 1956 and 
we treasure its results today. It’s the finest safety pro- 
gram we have ever held, and we believe the idea could 
be used to advantage elsewhere. I have never seen one 
man with so many friends among children as our 
Blinky.” 

Both police and school officials request Blinky for 
programs combining laughter and safety education 
whenever possible. Chief Bruce hopes that “in time” 
Scott’s services can become a regular paid part of the 
department’s safety education program, but at present 


Scott volunteers his talents as his contribution to the 
community. 

It is Scott’s dream to have his “clowning for safety” 
program accepted on a wider scale, perhaps even na- 
tionally. He feels it might be worked out with the 
cooperation of state highway departments. It is a simple, 
but effective means of reaching the children, holding 
their attention while they learn safety habits. END 








BLINKY’S SAFETY SONG 


sung to the 
tune of 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star” 
COLORADO SPRINGS CITY POLICE 
SCHOOL SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


1. Blinky, Blinky, I’m like you; 
I'm for safety through and through. 
I never race when I cross streets; 
A speeding car it always beats. 
Guns and matches, not for me; 
I know better. Yes siree! 
I'll always play the safety rule 
And I'll grow up to finish school. 

2. Blinky, Blinky, I'm like you; 
I’m for safety through and through. 
When I step down off a bus 
I'll always walk and never rush. 
I'll never walk between the cars; 
I might get hit and I'll see stars. 
I'll always play the safety rule; 
And I'll grow up to finish school. 

3. Blinky, Blinky, I’m like you; 
I’m for safety through and through. 
While riding on my bike today; 
I'll give hand signals all the way. 
A policeman kids, is your best friend; 
He’s always ready to lend a hand. 
I'll always play the safety rule; 
And I'll grow up tofinish school. 

4. Blinky, Blinky, I’m like you; 
I'm for safety through and through. 
It’s fun with games to see who beats; 
But please don’t play them in the streets. 
Now Blinky says that you're all right 
If you play safety day and night. 
I'll always play the safety rule; 
And I'll grow up to finish school. 
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Self-Incrimination 

Bureau of Narcotics agents learned 
from prisoners arrested for selling 
heroin, the telephone number of an 
apartment where the balance of the 
heroin was believed to be located. 
They located the apartment from the 
number and proceeded to it. A search 
disclosed the narcotics and apparatus 
for its use. 

Shortly thereafter, the defendant let 
himself into the apartment with his 
key. He was placed under arrest. In 
response to Agent Bailey’s statement 
“I guess you know why we are here,” 
the defendant replied, “Yes, you got 
me.” Upon further questioning, the 
defendant stated he was in the apart- 
ment when the heroin was cut and 
that all the narcotics in the apart- 
ment were his. 

On appeal from a conviction for 
possession of heroin and conspiracy 
to violate the narcotics law, the de- 
fendant claimed that his statements 
should not have been admitted in 
evidence at the trial. He maintained 


“According to Law...” 


Edited by Judge Irving B. Zeichner 


that the officers did not advise him 
of his right to remain silent, nor warn 
him that if he spoke what he said 
might be used against him. He claimed 
that his privilege against self-incrim- 
ination was violated inasmuch as the 
Fifth Amendment states that an ac- 
cused person shall not be compelled in 
any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself. 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
affirmed the judgment. It said: 

“It is not an evil thing for one 
accused of crime to voluntarily admit 
his guilt. It is a good thing. It removes 
his crime from the list of unsolved 
crimes and enables the police to get 
about the task of solving other crimes 
on the list. It enables the Criminal 
Courts and their juries to reach deci- 
sions free from the uncertainties which 
trials involving principally circumstan- 
tial evidence involve. It brings down 
upon the accused no worse than is his 
due, the punishment prescribed by law 
for his crime. 







“If the activities of the police were 
of a sporting nature, they might well 
spurn the assistance which a volun- 
tary admission of guilt gives them, or 
at least discourage it by suggesting 
to the accused that he should not 
lighten their task. They might in 
effect tell him that in the contest 
between them, as the protectors of 
society, and those who are accused of 
crime, they always win, and are there- 
fore quite indifferent as to whether 
they win easily, as by default, or 
after the contest is played out to the 
end. 

“If the police said that, they would 
not be speaking the truth. They don’t 
always, nor nearly always, solve crimes 
and bring the guilty to justice. They 
always have more useful things to do 
than to play the game of cops and 
robbers out to the end when they 
could have won it by letting the ar- 
rested person talk. 

“We feel no urge to elevate to the 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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dignity of a Constitutional right a 
practice which, perhaps even as a 
matter of etiquette, may, in the present 
condition of society, be an unwarranted 
extravagance.” 


Double Jeopardy 

Defendants were solicited by a 
union official in Chicago to dynamite 
facilities of a telephone company lo- 
cated in Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Louisiana. They were subsequently in- 
dicted by the State of Illinois for 
violating the statute making it a 
crime to conspire to injure or destroy 
the property of another. They pleaded 
guilty and were sentenced to three 
months in prison. 

Thereafter indictments were re- 
turned in the United States District 
Court in Mississippi. This indictment 
did not refer to the facilities as belong- 
ing to the telephone company but 
charged the offense of conspiring to 
destroy certain property which were 
essential means of communication 
operated and controlled by the United 
States. The government introduced 
proof that certain federal agencies 
had exclusive use of some of the 
circuits. 

Convicted by a federal jury, the 
defendants maintained that the gov- 
ernment prosecutions, based on the 
same acts as were the prior state con- 
victions, placed them in double jeop- 
ardy. 
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The United States Supreme Court 
affirmed the conviction. It said 


“... if the States are free to prose- 
cute criminal acts violating their laws, 
and the resultant state prosecutions 
bar federal prosecutions based on the 
same acts, federal law enforcement 
must necessarily be hindered. For ex- 
ample, the petitioners in this case 
insist that their Illinois convictions 
resulting in three months’ prison 
sentences should bar this federal 
prosecution which could result in a 
sentence of up to five years. Such a 
disparity will very often arise when, 
as in this case, the defendants’ acts 
impinge more seriously on a federal 
interest than on a state interest. But 
no one would suggest that, in order to 
maintain the effectiveness of federal 
law enforcement, it is desirable com- 
pletely to displace state power to prose- 
cute crimes based on acts which might 
also violate federal law. 

“This would bring about a marked 
change in the distribution of powers 
to administer criminal justice, for 
the States under our federal system 
have the principal responsibility for 
defining and prosecuting crimes. Thus, 
unless the federal authorities could 
somehow insure that there would be 
no state prosecutions for particular 
acts that also constitute federal of- 
fenses, the efficiency of federal law 
enforcement must suffer if the Double 
Jeopardy Clause prevents successive 
state and federal prosecutions. Need- 
less to say, it would be highly im- 
practical for the federal authorities 
to attempt to keep informed of all 
state prosecutions which might bear 
on federal offenses.” 


Eprtor’s Note: In this case the federal 
prosecution came after the _ Illinois 
convictions. At the same time, the 
United States Supreme Court handed 
down another decision to the effect 
that a federal prosecution would not 
bar a state court from a subsequent 
trial of the defendant based on the 
same acts. 


Testimony Outside State 

One O'Neill, a citizen of Illinois, 
had traveled to Florida to attend 
a convention. The Circuit Court of 
Dade County, Florida, summoned him 
before it to determine whether he 
was to be given into custody of New 
York authorities to testify in a grand 
jury proceeding in that state. The 
court acted under a Florida statute 
entitled “Uniform Law to Secure the 
Attendance of Witnesses from Within 
or Without a State in Criminal Pro- 
ceedings.” 

The Uniform Act is reciprocal. It 
is operative only between states which 
have enacted it or similar legislation 
for compelling of witnesses to travel 
to, and testify in, sister states. It is now 
in force in forty-two States and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

The United States Supreme Court 
held that the statute did not involve 


discrimination by Florida against citi- 
zens of other states even though the 
statute could be applied to compel a 
nonresident visiting in Florida to go 
to a third state to give testimony. 

“Florida undoubtedly could have 
held respondent within Florida if he 
had been a material witness in a 
criminal proceeding within that State. 
And yet this would not have been less 
of a limitation on his claim of the 
right of ingress and egress than is an 
order to attend and testify in New 
York. There are restrictions on the 
exercise of the claimed constitutional 
right. One such restriction derives 
from the obligation to give testimony. 
This obligation has been sustained 
where it necessitated travel across 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

“A citizen cannot shirk his duty, 
no matter how inconvenienced there- 
by, to testify in criminal proceedings 
and grand jury investigations in a 
State where he is found. There is no 
constitutional provision granting him 
relief from this obligation to testify 
even though he must travel to another 
State to do so.” 





Position Available 
CHIEF OF POLICE—Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, population 40,000. A 
balanced and growing city in central 
Illinois. Present chief is retiring. 
Salary $6,240-$7,450. Apply City 

Manager Eugene G. Moody. 








DO YOU WANT THE BEST? 
Buy 
“LIFETIME” 


PLASTIC 
POLICE CLUBS 
& NIGHTSTICKS 





for a lifetime of Service 
and Dependability 


Our Guarantee: If You Break It, 
Return It For A New One FREE. 


Sizes 
BILLIES — 10” to 16 inches 
NIGHTSTICKS — 20” to 26 inches 
JUDOSTICKS— 72" long 


Brochure and Price List 
Sent on Request 


S. A. RICHARDS CO. 


P.O. Box 181 West Springfield, Mass. 
Sole Manufacturer and Distributor 
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FOR YOUR CITY... 


A BELL AT HALF PRICE! 


Here’s an opportunity your city, county or state 
government can’t afford to pass up! A Bell heli- 
copter, lowest priced FAA-approved helicopter, 
at half its regular price . . to put in action for 
civil defense, traffic control, for crime detection, 
for fire prevention, disaster work and dozens of 
other jobs where no machine but the helicopter 
can perform so decisively. 


How is such an offer made possible? The answer 
is this. A disaster agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment wants a Bell in your community now. So 
urgent is this need that the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization will pay half the purchase 
price of your Bell, which on your part comes to 
less than the cost of a new fire engine! The con- 
dition of purchase states that OCDM would have 
use of the Bell to help you and other citizens 
survive an enemy air attack. Your Bell would 
be used to establish evacuation routes, to direct 
traffic to pre-designated safety areas . . and to 
train civil defense personnel in damage assess- 


ment, search and rescue, and other vital jobs. 
But along with this, the Bell is your city’s to use 
in a hundred other important ways! 

To act now, while the offer is still in effect, drop 
a card or letter today to Commercial Sales Man- 
ager, Dept. 13H, Bell Helicopter Corporation, 
Fort Worth, Texas. We'll rush you all the facts 
about OCDM’s matching fund plan, plus infor- 
mation on Bell models. 


BELL 


HELICOPTER CORP. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Handbook For 


Investigating Homicide 


by Lt. Edward A. Dieckmann, Sr. ( Ret.) 





An In-Service Training 
Feature 


Chapter VIII—Is It Natural Death, Suicide or Murder? 


’ 

Tue FIRST “WITNEss” in your case 
is the body of the victim. Sometimes 
the fact that you have a dead body 
doesn’t mean that you have a hom- 
icide. But, if the homicide squad is 
called because certain factors are 
present it’s up to you, in many in- 
stances at least, to determine just 
exactly what has happened. 

Here we'll apply the “question” 
method again because the correct 
application of it can’t help but stir a 
man’s thinking apparatus to a high 
pitch. 

Incidentally, this “question” idea 
stems from an attorney named Mar- 
cus Fabius Quintilianus who flour- 
ished about two thousand years ago, 
and whose works are studied today 
in all of the world’s law schools. He 
was the man who introduced palm 
prints in evidence for the first re- 
corded time. He proved his client 
innocent—and identified the murder- 
er who had “framed” the man on 
trial. Quintilianus directed “ques- 
tions” to physical evidence in the 
case. 

Here is a suggested list of ques- 
tions to put to John Doe, deceased: 

1. Could death have been caused 
by disease? 

2. Could death have been caused 
through other natural causes? 

3. Could death have been caused 
by an accident? Why? 

4. Could death have been suicide? 
Why? 

5. What are all the facts, and 
physical evidence, pointing to either 
accident or suicide? Explain. 

6. Was this man murdered and 
suicide simulated? 

7. What tricks were used—simu- 
lated burglary for example—to throw 
the detectives off balance—to divert 
attention from the actual murderer? 
Explain this in detail. Take pictures. 

8. Is there more than one pos- 
sible cause of death? 

9. Can the weapon used be iden- 
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tified by the wounds inflicted? Give 
details. 

10. Does the medical opinion con- 
cerning cause of death conflict with 
other facts? This is important and 
must be reconciled by a calm dis- 
cussion of the whole situation. 

11. Is there more than one cause 
of death—contributing causes? (Ex- 
ample, a combination of a blow to 
the skull and heart failure. ) 

12. Who argued in regard the 
cause of death? Try and find out 
why. 

13. Is there evidence that a couple 
of different weapons were used in 
the murder? 

14. Was the weapon used some- 
thing the killer found on the prem- 
ises? 

15. Are you sure that you've 
checked every single possibility in 
the case at this point? 

There are probably a hundred or 
more ways to kill a person. And 
there are perhaps as many ways a 
person can commit suicide. Any 
wound inflicted by a suicide or ac- 
cident can be inflicted by a murder- 
er. Then again, many, many wounds 
inflicted by a murderer cannot be 
inflicted by the victim himself. A 
suicide has been known to rig his 
death scene so that it points to an- 
other person out of pure malice, and 
that you'll have to watch for. To try 
to detail all the means used for this 
purpose would take twenty thou- 
sand words at least. Fortunately, 
such a set-up is usually pretty ob- 
vious to the experienced eye. 

All this means that you must train 
yourself to be thorough. Skimping 
on the “questioning” of the death 
scene—a glossing over of concealed 
facts—will furnish the defense at- 
torney with some excellent material. 
Just neglect—or forget—one thing, 
and he'll pounce upon it like a tiger, 
and chew you to pieces. From the 
very beginning it’s a good practice 


to keep the future defense lawyer in 
mind. 

That is why a case should be 
prepared as simply as _ possible— 
why it should go straight to the 
point without introducing unneces- 
sary evidence or testimony. Keep the 
evidence used in the trial as straight- 
forward, and as uncomplicated, as 
is possible. 

This brings us to the subject of 
scientific assistance being employed. 

Now, no one outside of an insane 
asylum, much less an experienced 
crime investigator, will ever under- 
estimate the vital necessity of using 
an expert when the time is right. 
But, twenty-eight years of investi- 
gative experience, twenty years of 
that working homicide cases, has 
proved that the great majority of 
criminal cases are solved, summa- 
rized, and prepared for court pres- 
entation by the investigating officer 
himself with the aid of the “police 
machine” (another name for the ac- 
cumulated experience of himself, 
other detectives on his squad, his 
predecessors, plus the application of 
good old-fashioned common sense ). 

“Science” in its broad sense has 
the whole world firmly by the throat. 
The new breed of detective is in- 
clined to go about his job searching 
for, and considering, details of phys- 
ical evidence which he thinks may 
be of use to an expert instead of 
realizing that the crime may be 
cleared by applying common sense 
and reason to the “ordinary” evi- 
dence always available. Even run- 
of-the-mill stuff will pass into the 
laboratory if he has his way about it. 
He hasn’t yet learned to ask himself 
the $64,000 question: Is scientific 
examination absolutely necessary to 
a successful prosecution of the case? 

Scientific crime detection is the 
real thing all right, but it doesn't 
mean that a detective runs around 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Revolver Regulations 
in the Fifty States 


The information contained in this 
article is of great value to all of our 
members. We have received permission 
from the editors of Spring 3100, the 
publication of the New York City Po- 
lice Department, to reprint it. 

Some changes may be in effect in 
our two new states, Alaska and Hawaii. 


Many POLICE OFFICERS ask whether 
or not they are permitted to carry 
revolvers while passing through or 
temporarily residing in another state, 
such as they might do while on vaca- 
tion. Spring 3100 has surveyed au- 
thorities in each of the states and the 
District of Columbia to ascértain the 
answer and this article is a condensa- 
tion of their official replies. 

Twenty-three of the states and the 
District of Columbia returned almost 
unqualified affirmative answers to the 
query, and six others gave tacit ap- 
proval with a modest proviso attached. 
Six states allow off-duty non-resident 
police officers to carry their revolvers 
after obtaining either permission or a 
permit. Two states specify that the 
gun may be carried if not concealed 
and six others permit “gun-toting” 
only when the officer is in their state 
on official business. Six others replied 
in a somewhat negative vein, two flatly 
refusing to sanction the carrying of 
revolvers by out-of-state policemen 
even on official business. 

The states in which non-resident 
police officers may carry their re- 
volvers on their person are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Wis- 
consin and the District of Columbia. 
Mississippi, Missouri and Texas give 
permission to visiting policemen who 
qualify as “travelers, traveling in a 
continuous journey peaceably through 
the state.” Vermont only prohibits 
carrying a revolver “into any state 
institution or its grounds” and Vir- 
ginia requires it to be carried “not on 
the person,” but “in a dwelling, auto 
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or other such place.” Alaska “infers” 
that their statutes permit a visiting 
police officer to carry his revolver, but 
adds “the question has never been in 
issue and cannot say how the courts 
might interpret” the statute. 
Colorado, Georgia, Louisiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, Nevada and Rhode Island 
make provision for permits or permis- 
sion to be granted to out-of-state 
police officers making application to 
proper authorities for carrying con- 
cealed weapons. Arizona and North 
Carolina permit the gun to be carried 
if not concealed. Maine, New York, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Washington and 
Wyoming permit only police officers 
from other states who are in their 
state on official business, such as re- 
turning prisoners captured in their 
state, to carry concealed revolvers. 
Wyoming further warns that not even 
such officers have authorization to car- 
ry firearms but “doubt if there has 
ever been a complaint or arrest for 
their possession of such firearms.” 
California states such out-of-state 
policemen carrying concealed weapons 
even on official business would “be in 
technical violation, but probably would 
not be arrested.’”’ New Mexico, which 
permits travelers to carry arms “for 
their own protection while actually 
prosecuting their journey” requires 
such travelers who “stop at any settle- 
ment for a longer time than fifteen 
minutes” to remove all arms from 
their person and not resume same 
until the “eve of their departure.” 
Iowa forbids any person to carry a 
pistol on his person or in any vehicle 
without a license therefor, but only 
issues licenses to residents or to non- 
residents employed or engaged in law 
enforcement work in _ that state. 
Nebraska, which has no statute pro- 
viding for the issuance of permits for 
carrying concealed weapons, holds 
that any person engaged in a lawful 
business or calling at the time of 
carrying any weapon for the defense 
of his person, property or family, 
“shall be acquitted or discharged at 
the trial or preliminary hearing of his 
case.”’ A visiting police officer’s carry- 
ing his revolver would thus be only a 


good defense in his arrest for violating 
their concealed weapons statute. New 
Jersey and West Virginia prohibit the 
carrying of concealed weapons by out- 
of-state police officers, on duty or 
otherwise. 

The following is a consolidation of 
the official replies to Spring 3100's 
questionnaire, couched in the exact 
language employed by the state con- 
cerned: 

ALABAMA—Highway Patrol—Sec. 
176: The provisions of Section 175 
(Carrying a pistol) shall not apply 
to marshals, sheriffs, prison and jail 
wardens and deputies, policemen, and 
other law enforcement officers of any 
state or political subdivision thereof. 

ARIZONA—Attorney General—Sec. 
13-911. No person, except a peace 
officer in actual discharge of his duty, 
may carry a concealed weapon in 
Arizona. So long as it is not concealed, 
any person may carry a weapon in this 
State. “Peace officers” comprehended 
by the statute are domestic peace 
officers and not policemen from other 
States. The safest course for any of 
your officers to follow would be not to 
carry their weapons in a concealed 
manner. 

ARKANSAS—State Police—Arkan- 
sas law allows the transportation of 
small arms when upon a journey (any 
trip 15 miles or over); this law allows 
a man to carry a small arm in his 
auto, boat or saddle bag but not upon 
his person. The policy of this depart- 
ment is ... that a police officer be 
granted the privilege of going armed, 
whether on business or pleasure. 

CALIFORNIA—Attorney General— 
Although military personnel, peace 
officers and others of this state are 
exempted under provisions of Sec. 
12027, peace officers of other states are 
not covered and probably would be in 
technical violation although probably 
would not be arrested or prosecuted if 
they had proper identification. 

COLORADO—Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral—If a police officer from another 
State came into this state and carried 
a pistol concealed upon his person, he 
would be in violation of the law unless 
he was authorized to do so by the 
chief of police of a city, mayor of a 
town or sheriff of a county. 

CONNECTICUT—Department of 
State Police—Section 4166 has to do 
with the carrying of a pistol or re- 
volver without a permit. The provi- 
sions of this section do not apply to 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Revolver....... (From Page 49) 
the carrying of any pistol or revolver 
by any marshal, sheriff or peace officer 
in this state. Any officer of an or- 
ganized police department may carry 
a pistol or revolver in this state with- 
out a permit. 

DELAWARE—Department of State 
—The Delaware State Police state 
that, while the law does not cover this 
subject, there is a regulation by the 
State Police that it would be permis- 
sible for a police officer from another 
state to carry his revolver while in this 
state, either on a business trip or 
residing temporarily. 

FLORIDA—Secretary of State— 
790.01 Carrying concealed weapons: 
nothing in this section shall be con- 
sidered as applying to sheriffs, deputy 
sheriffs, city or town marshals, police- 
men, constables or U. S. marshals or 
their deputies. 

GEORGIA—Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral—Police officers from other states 
passing through or temporarily resid- 
ing in Georgia on business or pleasure 
trips are considered as ordinary citi- 
zens. Under the law of this state they 
are required to obtain a permit in 
order to carry a pistol on their person 
while in Georgia. A police officer from 
another state coming into this state 
for the purpose of transporting a 
prisoner would be permitted to carry 
a pistol on his person. 

IDAHO—State Police—If a bonafide 
police officer is in our state carrying 
a concealed weapon, he may be asked 
to show proof of commission while he 
has this weapon on his person. This 
state is very lenient about side arms 
being carried in vehicles or having 
them in their possession. 


ILLINOIS—State Highway Police— 
This state does not issue permits for 
the carrying of firearms. Paragraph 
155 of Chapter 38, Illinois Revised 
Statutes, provides that no person shall 
carry concealed on or about his person 
a firearm. This provision does not ap- 
ply to certain enumerated law enforce- 
ment officers, particularly to policemen 
and duly constituted police officers. 

INDIANA—Secretary of State—Uni- 
form Firearms Act, 10-4737. Carrying 
pistol: the provisions of this section 
shall not apply to marshals, sheriffs, 
prison or jail wardens or their depu- 
ties, policemen or other law-enforce- 
ment officers. 

IOWA—Criminal Investigation Divi- 
sion, Department of Public Safety— 
695.2: It shall be unlawful for any 
person to go armed with a pistol, re- 
volver, etc., without a license therefor. 
A non-resident of the state may be 
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issued a permit by the sheriff of any 
county in which non-resident is em- 
ployed or on duty, or the commissioner 
of public safety may issue a permit 
to any employee of the state, or non- 
resident engaged in law-enforcing 
work in this state. 

KANSAS—Secretary of State—21- 
2411. Deadly weapons: illegal for any 
person who is not an officer of the law, 
to carry. It is our opinion that this 
statute would apply to officers of the 
law from other jurisdictions. 

KENTUCKY—Department of Pub- 
lic Safety—When an officer from an- 
other state enters Kentucky on official 
business he may lawfully carry a dead- 
ly weapon concealed. However, if the 
out-of-state officer is not on official 
business, his weapon would have to be 
carried under lock and key (in locked 
luggage or locked glove compartment 
of auto). 

LOUISIANA—Setretary of State— 
Article 95 of our Criminal Code pro- 
hibits the carrying of concealed weap- 
ons. Specifically exempted are “persons 
vested with police powers, when in the 
actual discharge of official duties.” In 
the case of out-of-state police officers 
on pleasure trips, permission must be 
obtained from the Department of Pub- 
lic Safety, Baton Rouge. 

MAINE—State Police—The laws in 
the State of Maine provide that any 
police officer may carry concealed fire- 
arms while in this state, when acting 
in an official capacity. 

MARYLAND—State Police—Law en- 
forcement officers are allowed to carry 
firearms while in Maryland, regardless 
of the state of origin. They need but 
prove they are police officers and this 
may be done by an I. D. card. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston Police 
Department—Any police or law en- 
forcement officer of another state or 
territory of the U. S. may, while on 
official business in Massachusetts, car- 
ry such weapons as are permitted by 
his appointing authority. Commission- 
er of Public Safety may issue tempo- 
rary licenses to police officers of other 
states, entering Massachusetts not on 
official business. 


MICHIGAN—State Police—Peace 
officers of other states are considered 
as exempt on the theory that as such 
they are authorized to carry concealed 
weapons and such authorization op- 
erates as a license under the laws of 
their particular state. 

MINNESOTA—Assistant Attorney 
General—Sec. 243: Under this statute 
carrying of concealed weapons is un- 
lawful only when carrying is coupled 
with intent to use unlawfully. Posses- 


sion by any person, other than a pub- 
lic officer, of any such weapon is 
presumptive intent . . . Statute does 
not limit exception of public officer 
only while on official duty . . . He may 
be called upon at any time to act 
Officially without notice. 


MISSISSIPPI—Department of Jus- 
tice—2081—If a non-resident police 
officer came into this state on a lawful 
mission to pick up a prisoner, or was 
traveling through this state on such 
a mission to another state, he would 
be authorized to carry a weapon con- 
cealed upon his person. If within this 
state on a purely personal mission he 
would be covered by another excep- 
tion, “that he was traveling.” This has 
been liberally construed to mean trav- 
eling some distance, as to take one 
“beyond the circle of his friends and 
acquaintances.” 

MISSOURI—State Highway Patrol 
—564.610: Carrying concealed weapons 
—nothing contained in this section 
shall apply to legally qualified sheriffs, 
police officers and other persons whose 
bonafide duty is to execute process, 
make arrests or aid in conserving the 
public peace, nor to persons traveling 
in a continuous journey peaceably 
through this State. 

MONTANA-—Secretary of State— 
94-3527: The preceding sections pro- 
hibiting carrying of concealed weap- 
ons shall not apply to: a sheriff, mar- 
shal, constable, police officer or police- 
man. 

NEBRASKA—Law Enforcement and 
Safety Patrol—28-1001: If accused 
was at the time of carrying any weap- 
on, engaged in lawful business, calling 
or employment, and the circumstances 
in which such person was placed at the 
time were such as to justify a prudent 
person in carrying the weapon for the 
defense of his person, property or 
family, the accused shall be acquitted 
or discharged, at his trial or the pre- 
liminary hearing of his case. 

NEVADA—Highway Patrol—Bona 
fide peace officers while in our state on 
official duty may carry side arms. An 
officer of another state visiting or 
traveling in the state of Nevada may 
carry a side arm as long as it is in 
plain view. Should the weapon be in 
his luggage or glove compartment it 
could be classified as a concealed 
weapon. The best thing for any person 
to do is to contact the law enforce- 
ment agency in the area in which he is 
traveling to get proper clearance. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Secretary of 
State—Chapter 179, Section 5: The 
provisions of preceding sections con- 
cerning firearms shall not apply to 
marshals, sheriffs, policemen or other 
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duly appointed peace and other law 
enforcement officers. It has been the 
policy in New Hampshire to honor the 
right of any peace officer to carry a 
revolver regardless of whether he is on 
duty at the time or not. 


NEW JERSEY—State Police, Crimi- 
nal Investigation Section—A police 
officer of another state has no authori- 
ty to carry a concealed weapon within 
the State of New Jersey, whether on 
official duty or othcrwise. 


NEW MEXICO—Secretary of State 
—41-1708. Persons traveling may car- 
ry arms for their own protection, while 
actually prosecuting their journey, and 
may pass through settlements on their 
road without disarming; but if such 
travelers shall stop at any settlement 
for a longer time than fifteen minutes 
they shall remove all arms from their 
person and not resume same until 
upon eve of departure. 


NEW YORK—Division of State Po- 
lice—Section 1897, Penal Law: There 
is no exemption for police officers of 
other states. An opinion of the At- 
torney General indicates that the ex- 
emption from the provisions of this 
section of peace officers should be 
construed to include peace officers of 
other states whose duties require them 
to come into this state. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Assistant At- 
torney General—A person may not 
carry a weapon concealed about his 
person in this state. Peace officers of 
this state are exempt from this statute. 
Any person, whether a peace officer or 
not, May carry a weapon anywhere in 
this state provided it is not concealed 
about his person. 


NORTH DAKOTA—Secretary of 
State—Title 62, North Dakota Revised 
Code: Except as otherwise provided, 
no person without a license shall carry 
a pistol, either openly or concealed, in 
any vehicle or on his person. This pro- 
hibition shall not apply to marshals, 
Sheriffs, prison wardens or deputies, 
Policemen or other law enforcement 
Officers of any state or political divi- 
sion thereof. 

OHIO—Legislative Service Commis- 
sion—2945.76: A review of Ohio law 
has not disclosed any provision which 
would exempt out-of-state police of- 
ficers from the concealed weapon 
statute. It would seem that an out-of- 
State police officer engaged in a lawful 
business in the state could be pre- 
sumed to be included within the pur- 
view of such exemptions. 

OKLAHOMA—Chief of Police, Okla- 
homa City—As a matter of policy and 
courtesy, duly authorized law officers 
from other states who have on their 
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person proper identification and com- 
missions are permitted to carry side 
arms either on their person or in their 
automobile while in Oklahoma. 


OREGON—State Police—Sec. 166.- 
260: Section 166.250 (Unlawful posses- 
sion of weapons) does not apply to or 
affect (1) Sheriffs, constables, mar- 
shals, policemen, whether active or 
honorably retired, or other duly ap- 
pointed peace officers. 


PENNSYLVANIA—State Police— 
Sec. 628, subsection e: Law enforce- 
ment officers are not required to ob- 
tain a permit for carrying a firearm 
in this state. The wording of the act 
does not restrict law enforcement of- 
ficers from carrying firearms even 
though they are commissioned in an- 
other state. 


RHODE ISLAND—Attorney General 
—The laws of this state do not permit 
a person licensed in another state to 
carry small arms through Rhode 
Island unless by virtue of his license 
in that other state he has also been 
licensed by Rhode Island. Our statutes 
provide that a non-resident of Rhode 
Island to whom a permit has been 
issued by the proper authority of the 
state in which he resides, may apply 
for a license or permit in Rhode 
Island. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Lega!l Assistant 
to Governor—There is no law in South 
Carolina which authorizes anyone 
other than a duly commissioned law 
enforcement officer to carry a con- 
cealed weapon. It is a practice of all 
law enforcement agencies in South 
Carolina to extend every courtesy to 
duly authorized police officers while in 
South Carolina. Any police officer 
passing through this state would be 
allowed to wear a firearm as long as 
he conducted himself in the proper 
manner. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Division of 
Criminal Investigation—Sec. 21.0106: 
Provisions of Sec. 21.0105 (Carrying 
pistol concealed) shall not apply to 
marshals, sheriffs, prison wardens or 
deputies, policemen, or other law en- 
forcement officers or employees of rail- 
way or express companies while on 
duty. 

TENNESSEE—Highway Patrol—lIt 
has always been a policy of this state 
to reciprocate with others in this mat- 
ter and there is no regulation pro- 
hibiting the carrying of service or off- 
duty revolvers while in this state. 


TEXAS—Department of Public Safe- 
ty—There is no special treatment of 
the subject of peace officers from 
other states and it would seem that 
they would be in violation of the law 





unless they are actually on duty or 
unless they fit the definition of a 
traveler (Art. 484). Our courts have 
held that a person is not a traveler if 
he is returning home the same day 
that he left. Also whether a person is 
a traveler or not depends upon the fact 
situation of each particular case and 
this is a subject to be determined by 
the jury. 

UTAH—Highway Patrol—103-21-4: 
It shall be unlawful for any person, 
except a Peace Officer, without writ- 
ten consent of a Peace Officer, to carry 
any revolver or other deadly weapon 
concealed upon his person. Any officer, 
regardless of his domicile, who could 
produce authentic identification es- 
tablishing his vocation, could legally 
carry a concealed weapon in accord- 
ance with provisions of this statute. 


VERMONT—Department of Public 
Safety—8274: A person who carries a 
deadly weapon, openly or concealed, 
with intent to injure a fellow man, 
or who carries such within any state 
institution or upon the grounds or 
lands owned or leased for the use of 
such institution, without the approval 
of the superintendent of institution, 
shall be imprisoned or fined... 


VIRGINIA—State Police—18-146: It 
is legal for any police officer to carry 
a weapon while in the discharge of his 
official duties. It does not permit an 
officer to carry a weapon when he is 
not on official duty. Any person would 
be permitted to carry a weapon so long 
as it was not on his person, which 
would include keeping it in a dwelling, 
automobile or other place. 


WASHINGTON—Department of Li- 
censes—Sec. 6, Chapter 172: Provi- 
sions of Section 5 (Carrying Pistol) 
shall not apply to marshals, sheriffs, 
prison wardens or deputies, policemen 
or other law-enforcement officers .. . 
when on duty. 


WEST VIRGINIA—State Police— 
Chap. 61, Art. 7: These statutes are 
very strict and do not provide for any 
permit for a person not a resident of 
West Virginia, or for any reciprocity 
with persons holding permits from 
other states. In the absence of any 
other authority to grant permission to 
carry a revolver by an out-of-state 
resident in West Virginia, we have no 
choice except to advise you officially 
that it would be a violation of West 
Virginia law for revolvers to be carried 
on the person in West Virginia under 
the circumstances you describe. 


WISCONSIN—Governor Vernon W. 
Thomson—Sec. 941-23 provides a pen- 
alty for “any person except a peace 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Revolver....... (From Page 51) 
officer who goes armed with a con- 
cealed and dangerous weapon.” AS a 
matter of professional courtesy, en- 
forcement officers permit peace officers 
from other states visiting in this state 
to carry weapons if they are able to 
identify themselves. It is assumed they 
are prepared to pay the penalty for 
the indiscreet use thereof. 

WYOMING—Assistant Attorney 
General—9-1205: Full cooperation is 
given foreign agents who come to 
Wyoming to return a prisoner legally 
extradited although the foreign of- 
ficers are not specifically authorized 
to carry firearms. We do not mean to 
say that we arrest such police officers 
.. . I doubt if there has ever been a 
complaint or arrest for their possession 
of such rearms. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Metro- 
politan Police Department—This de- 
partment has no set rules for the car- 
rying of pistols by police officers pass- 
ing through on business or pleasure 
trips, or temporarily residing here, but 
through the reciprocity with your 
state we allow them to carry their 
service revolvers while in our juris- 
diction. 

ALASKA—Department of Territorial 
Police—Sec. 65-12-2: Nothing in this 
act shall be construed to apply to any 
marshal, constable, police, or other 
peace officer, whose duty it is to serve 
process or make arrests. The construc- 
tion of this statute would infer that 
a police officer from another jurisdic- 
tion (while still retaining his active 
commission as an officer of the law) 


while temporarily sojourning in Alaska 
would be permitted to carry a con- 
cealed weapon. The question has never 
been in issue in the past and I cannot 
say how the courts might interpret 
this section of the statute. END 


The NP OA A Pistol Team 

Purpose: To encourage law enforce- 
ment officers in the proficient use of 
their firearms through competition 
and achievement awards. 

The sidearm of the police officer is 
a professional tool and an officer to 
meet minimum professional qualifica- 
tions should desire to practice with his 
pistol until a desired proficiency is 
reached. 

Who May Participate on the 
Team: Any member may join the 
Pistol Team upon completing the at- 
tached application. All members are 
encouraged to do so. 

Once you are registered you may fire 
for record against other members in 
competition for achievement awards 
and trophies. 

Rules have been set up so that each 
member can compete against others 
in his own city without having to at- 
tend an area meet. 

Basic Rules: Every member of the 
team must be a member in good stand- 
ing with the association. 

The standard .38 pistol must be used 
in all competition and the achievement 
awards on approved NRA targets. 

Awards Program: Members who 
fire can earn achievement awards 
in three classifications, Marksman, 
Sharpshooter, Expert. As you earn 
these ratings a special emblem will be 
made available to you to display on 
your shirt or jacket. 





The Morris J. Rubin Trophies: 
Each year through the courtesy and 
interest of Morris J. Rubin of the 
Citizens Advisory Council, a series of 
Certificates and Trophies will be 
awarded to the best pistol shots in the 
association. 

Every member participating will be 
sent a Certificate of Competition 
which will indicate his score. The top 
ten pistol shots will be sent individual 
trophies. 

How to Register for the Team: 
Write to headquarters for an applica- 
tion blank and full instructions. 


A Certificate of Merit was awarded 
to Bob Emery of Channel Four, serv- 
ing the New England area for his ef- 
forts in helping with juvenile delin- 
quency problems and his consistently 
good, wholesome programs for young- 
sters. The award was presented by 
Patrolman D. H. Snyder, Assistant 
Secretary, NPOAA, Braintree, Mass. 








APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP—NATIONAL POLICE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


(Please Print) 
Name — ei 





Home Address__.___-- ===> EEE 


pm és Ea... 


City/or/Town 





IIIa siactarniiensianstelila 


Zone State 


I am a full-time Police Officer and am employed by the following Police Department or Agency: 


a 
Business Address... = SESE _Dist. ____City/or/Town___ 
| em Es: 


— MEMBERSHIP OATH — 


Immediate Superior’s Name_____>- >> 


_Badge No. (if any) 
State___ ; = 


I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of America. Further, that 
I have never engaged in disloyal or subversive activities against the United States of America. I fully understand that I 
must be a full-time law enforcement officer to be eligible for membership. 


Recommended By a 





Signature of Applicant 


Enclose Annual Dues of $5.00 and Return to Exec. Secy., National Police Officers Association of America, 


IMPORTANT — 


100 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 10, Il. 


Advertisement 


ALLOW 30 DAYS FOR APPLICATION PROCESSING 
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Homicide..... . (From Page 48) 
with test tubes scraping up items of 
physical evidence to send to the 
lab—not as a regular procedure any- 
how. 

It means simply this: An appli- 
cation of a knowledge of facts, 
events, etc. It means that through 
the application of given routine in- 
vestigation certain facts are discov- 
ered and that those facts point to 
a definite conclusion. It means hard 
work, and it’s not a bit spectacular, 
this business of common-sense in- 
vestigation technique. But, it pays 
off. (Think of the defense attorney 
again right here. ) 

Except for toxicological and path- 
ological scientific examinations, ex- 
pert testimony should be used as 
little as possible. 

However, there are times when 
it is good common sense to make use 
of the crime laboratory and the “ex- 
pert." An important aid in the 
individuality determination is the 
use of saliva analysis. 

You find a cigarette butt in an 
ashtray in a “murder room’—a butt 
which you have determined by 
various means is an utter stranger to 
that room. You can pin the thing 
down pretty well. But, you need a 
suspect or suspects. The saliva ex- 
amination that must be gone through 
is the same as that of the method 
used to determine the type of blood, 
the agglutination test. Now all biol- 
ogists know all about that, so it’s 
up to you to request the same ex- 
amination in regard to the saliva. It 
has been proved that such an ex- 
amination of a cigarette stub—or 
even a toothpick—may be made with 
success after as long a time as one 
hundred days! 

You use the suspect's blood as a 
control of course, and blood from 
the victim must also be grouped as 
a further control item. And don't 
forget to have your biologist take 
saliva samples from the suspects as 
well. 

Here is an actual case, very briefly 
put, but it'll give you the picture— 
the great possibilities of saliva iden- 
tification. 

This was a girl murder—and there 
were four suspects. A half-smoked 
cigarette butt was found beside the 
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victim's body. The suspects denied 
their guilt. The investigator, by the 
use of soft talk, induced each of the 
four men to give a sample of their 
blood. A sample was taken from the 
victim too. None of the suspects 
could establish an alibi. Samples of 
saliva were taken also, and the 
science lab technician went to work. 
He did identify the suspect by means 
of his examination. When the fellow 
was confronted by the scientific evi- 
dence in proper fashion, he con- 
fessed. 

So keep in mind that saliva may 
very well give you an assist. Such a 


thing isn't new—it isn’t fantastic—or 
far-fetched at all. The only trouble 
is, it apparently isn't well-known in 
investigative circles. 

If your biologist wants the very 
latest on this saliva identification 
process, have him contact the Pro- 
fessor of Micro-Biology at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. The professor's 
name is Dr. F. W. Kraus. 

That's one manner in which science 
is a “must.” There are many, many 
other times when youll be sunk 
without some smattering of scientific 
possibilities. So watch new develop- 
ments as they apply to your job. END 








* Reg. U. S. Patent Office 









This is 
The Picture Of A Lifesaver 


If you have been reading our ads these past several years, you must 
have come to the conclusion that the Halligan Tool truly is a “life 
saver” and has helped people out of many a “hole”. 


It has so many uses—Use it to unlock tangled auto bumpers and 
start traffic moving again—Use it to force entry into a locked room 
and prevent a suicide. This multi-purpose tool is the most valuable 
piece of equipment your patrol car can carry. 


M. A. Halligan, 


The 
Halligan 
Tool* 


1505 Metropolitan Ave. 
New York 62, N. Y. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO’S progressive Police Deport- 
ment joins the rapidly growing number of low 
enforcement agencies who ore proving SPEED- 
MINDER the most effective method of check- 
ing excessive speed and promoting highway 
safety. 





16 ARLINGTON STREET 


Ase complete details — write today! 


NATIONAL SAFETY CO. 


READING, PENNA. 
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Tu CLOSING DAYS OF MAY saw the 
firing of the first International Com- 
bat Pistol Match at the new Indiana 
University Center for Police Training 
Range at Bloomington, Indiana. This 
match, the first of its kind, was fired 
on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, May 
22, 23, and 24 and was jointly spon- 
sored by the I. U. Center for Police 
Training and Colt’s Patent Firearms 
Co., Inc. I flew out to Bloomington to 
attend this match and to participate 
in a panel discussion on “Combat Fire- 
arms Training.” 

This match, its administration and 








America’s Foremost 


Smith & Wesson soe 
and 
Police Equipment 
Distributors ! nae 


We carry a complete line 
of Smith & Wesson Revolvers, 
Handcuffs, Badges, Holsters, 
Sirens and equipment you 
need. 





S G W .38 Regulation Police 


Our new catalog mailed to your department 
upon request. 


Don’t discard your old guns!! Trade them in 
to us for new revolvers or other equipment. 


Charles Greenblatt 


3 CENTRE MARKET PLACE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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nternational Combat Pistol Match 


at 





Indiana University Center for Police Training 


David O. Moreton, Technical Editor 


operation, was in my humble opinion 
superior to any similar match I have 
attended. To qualify this, it must be 
pointed out that the match was small 
compared to registered target matches 
and cannot be classed with them. As 
a new venture one would expect all 
sorts of snafu’s but none occurred to 
my knowledge. 

The match was unique in that the 
bulk of the contestants were housed 
on the campus of the university and 
ate their meals in the men’s quad- 
rangle cafeteria or at the student 
union. It drew police shooters from 
Manitoba, Canada and from Ponce, 
Puerto Rico, as well as from eighteen 
of the fifty states and the District of 
Columbia. 

The various range officers and match 
officials arrived on Thursday the 21st 
for a special critique in the evening. 
This meeting resulted in a complete 
outline of our duties and a discussion 
period. It is my opinion that this 
meeting, under the leadership of the 
Assistant Director of the Center for 
Police Training, A. Robert Matt, did 
much to insure the smooth operation 
of the three day match. Questions 
relative to interpretation of the rules 
were answered and in one instance a 
change in the rules was suggested and 
approved by the majority of the of- 
ficials. 

The I. U. Center for Police Training 
Range is located in a long hollow out- 








Members of the New Haven, Connecti- 
cut Police Team with Officer 
Loukides second from the left stand 
proudly behind Loukides’ two pos- 
sible targets. 


side of Bloomington, not far from the 
campus. The firing points are paved 
and the range is equipped to handle 
a regular bullseye match with bobbing 
targets and a combat match with 
stationary target frames. The range 
proper is enclosed with a good safety 
fence. An open shed provides cover 
for the scoring officials yet its location 
adjacent to the fence allows the com- 
petitors to observe the scoring. A quon- 
set hut provides storage facilities for 
targets, frames and other miscella- 
neous equipment. Immediately to the 
rear of the range enclosure two sets 
of bleachers allows visitors a clear 
view of the firing line and targets. 

In all there were 293 individual com- 
petitors and 55 teams competing 
against one another. To try to trans- 
mit the enthusiasm that was apparent 
among the shooters would be difficult, 
but I will cite an example. The officers 
from the Winnipeg Police Department 
in Manitoba, Canada drove 1,500 miles 
at 50 miles per hour in a German 
Volkswagen Microbus to compete in 
the match and participate in the panel 
discussion. That is thirty hours on the 
highway; would those same officers 
do it again? They assure me that they 
will attend next year’s match! 

A certain amount of excitement was 
evident during the entire match as 
each relay left the firing line. In the 
team matches the pick-up team of 
the U. S. Border Patrol, Northwest 
Region, Detroit, Michigan took the 
lead the first day with a four man 





A . 

Officer Louis Loukides receives the 

I. U. Center for Police Training 

High Individual Trophy from Robert 

F. Borkenstein, Director of the Cen- 
ter. 
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score of 388.8 with 137 X's. When I 
say pick-up team, this is in no way a 
reflection on the Border Patrol. The 
Northwest Region office as I under- 
stand it has no regular team and as a 
consequence the officers had not fired 
regularly or together to prepare for 
the match. To my knowledge, of the 
four officers making up the team only 
one, John Forman, is a competitive 
shooter. 

At the end of the first day’s com- 
petition the scores of U. S. Border 
Patrol team still were at the top. The 
team, consisting of James R. Gwaltney 
(99.6), John Forman (99.2), Bruce L. 
Long (98.8) and Tom Maddry (97.2). 
With a team score of 388.8 with 137 
X's, they were far from confident that 
they would take the match. In fact 
they conceded to me that they expected 
only a second or third place. Bruce 
Long, who is agent in charge of the 
Detroit Border Patrol office and was 
in charge of the team, watched the 
next day as the New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, Police Department team went 
to the firing line. 

The Connecticut team had Louis 
Loukides as high individual shooter 
with a possible (100) with 34 X’s. This 
individual score gave the New Haven 
team a mental boost. An air of ex- 
pectancy hung over the range as word 
reached those watching that Loukides 
was clean coming into the 60 yard 
prone stage. As soon as the range 
officers went forward to bring in the 


targets it was apparent that Loukides 


had fired another possible. 


As the targets were being scored 


(Continued on Next Page ) 





From left to right: Det. Lt. N. M. 
Stewart and Det. R. R. Truesdale 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; 
Sgt. Robert Cecil of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; William Toney, Jr. 
Asst. Chief Patrol Inspector, U. S. 
Border Patrol, El Paso, Texas; A. R. 
Robert Matt, Asst. Dir. Indiana Uni- 
versity Center for Police Training; 
Zane Hall, Director of Security, 
Westinghouse, Idaho Falls, Idaho; 
Ist Lt. Domingo Perez and 2nd Lt. 
Marcus A. Vega of Puerto Rico 
listen to Mr. Matt explain the pur- 
pose of the match. 







POLICE 
NITION 


for a fraction of 
regular cost 





Police departments can triple the amount of 
target practice and spend /ess than before 
on ammunition by using Lyman Ideal and 
All-American Reloading Tools. A whole 
carton of custom ammunition can be made 
for the cost of a few rounds of factory 


ammunition. Pistol and rifle cartridges, and 
shotgun shells can be reloaded safely and 
easily with an inexpensive set of famous 
Lyman Tools. 

Where departments require officers to buy 
their own practice ammunition, it pays to 
introduce the men to Lyman Tools. Personal 
expenses are slashed, and enthusiasm for 
target practice increases. 

ullet casting equipment offers everything 
for casting and preparing lead alloy bullets 
for low-cost accurate cartridges. A wide 
choice of Ideal bullet designs is available 
that fill all law enforcement needs 
FREE New Catalog. No. 176. 
Illustrates and describes Ideal and All-Amer- 
ican Tools, including new, big-volume presses 
ideal for lice work. For a complete 
guide to reloading, send for the 200-page 
Lyman Handbook No. 41.—$2.00 postpaid 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


Middlefield - Connecticut 
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Available plain 
or basket 
stamped for 
Police revolvers. 
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A new SNAP-DRAW features ALL 
in ONE motion —as the thumb re- 
leases the hammer strap the re- 
volver is quickly drawn. The par- 
tially open design in front of the 


holster shortens the draw. The 


PATROL 


Patent applied for 


-- THE HOLSTER MADE FOR ACTION! 


YOUR WEAPON WILL BE READY WHEN YOU NEED IT! 





revolver cannot be cocked or fired 
while in the holster. 

For comfort the holster is shaped 
to the contour of the hip and is re- 
inforced with spring steel — the 
revolver butt is positioned away 
from the side for quick access. 


For further information — See your dealer — or write — 


J. M. BUCHEIMER COMPANY 


Frederick 
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COMBAT ACTION HOLSTER 


For Peace Officers, Detectives, 
Sheriffs and Guards. 






The Hunter spring 
belt combat hol- 
ster is built for 
maximum conceal- 
ment, quick access, 
and is equally effi- 
cient for regular or 
cross-draw work. 
Adjustable  sprin 
tension. Gun will 
not fall out. 


Additional QUICK RELEASE SNAP STRAP posi- 
tively holds gun securely in a scuffle, and yet 
permits a quick draw. 


In Black or Brown. a un Belt if de- 
sired. Sturdily manufactured o Bok tanned sad- 
die leather. When ordering, state moke, model, 
caliber and barrel length. 


PRICE: WITH SAFETY STRAP $7.35 
WITHOUT SAFETY STRAP $6.90 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
SMITH & WESSON REVOLVERS 


WISLER WESTERN ARMS 


213 Second Street @ San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Weapon-Wise. . . (From Page 55) 
the tension continued to build up and 
it was announced that there were three 
tie scores 388.8. This meant that the 
tie would be broken by X’s. The result 
was as follows: 

U. S. Border Patrol, 


Detroit, Mich. 388.8—137X's 
New Haven, Connec- 

ticut P. D. 388.8—129X’s 
Ohio State Patrol 388.8—122X’s 


A total of 8 X’s which is certainly close, 
separated the first and second team 
and 7 X’s separated the second and 
third team. The Puerto Rico Insular 
Police were in fourth place with a 
386.0—116X’s. These team standings 
stood for the balance of the match, 
and U. S. Border Patrol took first 
place. 

In the individual match (match #1) 
the following was the result: 


There were a number of instances 
where misfires occurred. This hap- 
pened a total of three times to my 
knowledge; twice with factory loaded 
ammunition and once with reloaded 
ammunition. The heartbreak of the 
match was the case of Carter Jones 
of the Champaign Police Department 
(Illinois) who was using reloads and 
had a misfire. His score was 98.0 with 
42 X’s! One round short. If it was 
not for that one round, Officer Jones 
would have won the match as high 
individual. No one approached his X 
ring score. I personally believe Officer 
Jones should get a medal for being an 
outstanding sportsman. He did not 
gripe or otherwise evidence any dis- 
appointment. He simply took his mis- 
fortune with good grace. 

On Saturday evening the panel dis- 
cussion on “Combat Firearms Train- 

(Continued on Page 58) 





Class Place Name 

Louis Loukides 
Robert Brannon 
James R. Gwaltney 
John Forman 
William T. Toney 
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Department Score Prize 

New Haven, Conn. PC 100—34 Trooper 
FBI, Evansville, Ind. 100—25 Trooper 
US Border Patrol 99.6—38 Trooper 
US Border Patrol 99.2—38 Trooper 
US Border Patrol 99.2—34 Trooper 


Center For Police Training High Individual Trophy 
Louis Loukides, New Haven, Connecticut P. D. 


Roy Schmalz Trophy For High Indiana Entry In Match I 
Robert Brannon, FBI, Evansville, Indiana 








AFFILIATE YOUR POLICE UNIT WITH THE 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


Your men in uniform are required to carry guns and use them effectively when the occasion demands it. 
They need continuous practice. Recruits who need marksmanship training are being added to your force. 

If the men in your organization are required to fire qualifying scores periodically, a planned schedule 
of training and firing will insure improvement. Organized training and competition are essential to every 
police unit. 


e BENEFITS OF NRA AFFILIATION 


National Rifle Association affiliation brings all the know-how of an experienced national organi- 
zation to each unit. It helps you provide a complete year-round shooting program, such as: 
Marksmanship Instructor Training. 

Basic pistol and rifle instruction. 

Qualification courses and awards. 

League firing with awards for winning teams. 

Eligibility to fire in NRA Registered and Approved Tournaments. 

Free range construction plans. 

Free consultation service through the NRA Firearms Information Service. 

The privilege of using U. S. Government guns and equipment for practice. 

Invitation to send instructors to special Police Markmanship Training School at National 


wi NRA JUNIOR RIFLE PROGRAM 


Teaching young America to handle guns safely and accurately—sponsoring a civic program that will keep boys busy 
through healthful recreation—is a practical solution of how to win the everlasting friendship, respect and cooperation of 
tomorrow’s citizens of your community—today! Through NRA trained instructors and community Junior clubs, millions 
of youngsters have been taught the fundamentals of good shooting, gun safety and responsible citizenship. Sponsoring an 
a er Shooting Club in your community will help more boys to learn safety, timing, coordination and the principles 
of citizenship. 


PR2NAY Pye 





WRITE TODAY FOR FREE PACKET CONTAINING DETAILS 


\. E., N.W. 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION (O° WissuincTone, D.C. 
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Dependable power 
that’s never off duty 


You are ready for every emergency when your gun nation’s foremost law-enforcement agencies, specify 
is loaded with Peters service ammunition. Peters police service ammunition as standard. 

When everything depends on one split second— Remember, there’s no more powerful or accurate 
you can depend on Peters cartridges. That’s why ammunition in the world than Peters. 


police departments of leading cities, as well as the 


PETERS packs the power! 
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PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 


‘Police Match,"" is @ trademark of the Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
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Weapon-Wise. . . (From Page 56) 
ing’ was held in the student union 
building on the campus of the univer- 
sity. This was an open meeting to 
which everyone was invited. A number 
of the papers presented were very in- 
teresting and I had the pleasure of 
reading F. B. Chow's work in his ab- 
sence. To pick which paper was of the 
most interest would be difficult, but 
since I am most familiar with Mr. 
Chow’s paper and concur with its con- 
tents here are selected paragraphs. 





William T. Toney, Jr. of the U. S. 
Border Patrol poses in front of his 
possible target fired for demonstra- 
tion purposes. This was fired with 
a borrowed gun with defective (loose) 
sights. 


Fixed Vs. Adjustable Sights 

An interview with F. B. Chow 

This paper is in the form of an 
interview of questions and answers. 
Ever since modern adjustable sights 
have been available on revolvers de- 
signed for holster use by police of- 
ficers, there has been a minor con- 
troversy as to whether adjustable 
sights are desirable for police service. 
F. Bob Chow was selected as an un- 
biased expert because he is not only 
one of the top-ranking handgunners 
of the United States, but is also a 
working gunsmith—throughly familiar 
with the mechanical design and func- 
tioning of adjustable sights. 

Question: Bob, about a year ago the 
New York City Police Department for- 
bade the carrying of a service revolver 
with adjustable sights by any police 
officer. Many men, as a result, had to 
sell really fine Colt Officer’s Model 
revolvers or equally fine Smith and 
Wesson Combat Masterpiece revolvers. 
Since other police departments may 
follow New York’s example we ask 
your opinion of such a rule. 

Answer: It’s a shame; the men who 
went out and purchased revolvers with 
adjustable sights possessed a weapon 
just a little bit better than regular 
service revolvers. Many of them have 
wide hammer spurs, larger grips and 
smoother actions. In addition, the type 
of officer that purchases a revolver 
with adjustable sights is an officer that 
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intends to practice with it. He intends 
to improve his pistol marksmanship. 
First, he'll fire it at the range to sight 
it in. Then, when he is happy with 
the results, he carries it on patrol. 
This is a fine frame of mind for a 
policeman—to be happy in the knowl- 
edge that his gun shoots where he 
aims it. I think such a rule penalizes 
the officer who seeks self-improvement. 

Question: In establishing the rule 
in New York City, it was alleged that 
adjustable sights could be “Banged” 
in the holster and thus put out of 
adjustment. Is this allegation true? 
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in El Paso to members of the Winni- 
peg team. 
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Answer: I know a lot of police 
officers who have service revolvers with 
adjustable sights and I don’t recall 
any of them ever telling me of such 
an incident happening to them. Of 
course, a hard blow could damage the 
rear sight of the adjustable type be- 
cause they stand out from the frame 
of the revolver. The fixed rear sight 
conforms to the frame outline and 
since it is part of the frame it cannot 
be damaged. However, it is not often 
that revolvers are subject to blows of 
sufficient force to harm the sight. I 
cannot think of an example; it would 
be very unusual. A fall to the floor 
could damage such a sight, but it 
would have to combine several cir- 
cumstances: the sight would have to 
be the first to strike the floor and then 
at a certain angle, otherwise is can 
take such damage. 

Question: Bob, do you think adjust- 
able sights as they are now manufac- 
tured are suited to police duty? 

Answer: Yes, I think both Colt and 
Smith and Wesson have furnished an 
excellent adjustable sight for police 
revolvers designed for holster use. The 
front sight is ramped to prevent its 
catching in the holster and the rear 
sight is well to the rear of the frame. 
This permits the holster builder to 
provide a holster in which the rear 
sight is protected but one in which it 
will not “hang up” in the holster 
leather. I think anything mechanical 
can be improved, that’s why I'm a 
gunsmith that specializes in “accuracy 
work”—but all in all I think modern 
adjustable sights are fairly rugged 
and they are precise in job perform- 
ance. 

Question: Do you think the “sighting 
efficiency” of adjustable sights is 
higher than fixed sights? That is, can 
superior accuracy be secured with ad- 
justable sights rather than with fixed 
sights on a revolver? 

Answer: Yes, I do. Of course, a 
careful sight picture has to be obtained 
with either set of sights. The adjust- 
able sights have the decided advantage 
in that they permit a shooter to adjust 
for his own eyes, grip, and general 
sight “picture” habits. Therefore, he 
can obtain greater accuracy with a 
weapon having adjustable sights. An- 
other factor, though of lesser impor- 
tance, is the “square bar” effect which 
the flat top of the adjustable rear 
sight offers the eyes of a shooter. It 
is much easier to check against “cant- 
ing” with this horizontal bar. The 
fixed rear sight is part of the frame of 
the revolver, and the top of the rear 
sight is rounded off to conform to the 
contour of the frame, thus lessening 
the width of the top of the rear sight. 

Question: Do you think factory 
fixed sight revolvers are so far “off 
target” as to make the difference you 
just mentioned as to the individual 
sight adjustment meaningful in a po- 
lice combat situation? 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Weapon-Wise. . . (From Page 59) 

Answer: It all depends on the indi- 
vidual policeman-shooter. A revolver 
with fixed sights may shoot perfectly 
for one man and not for the other 
individual. Fixed sights may not be 
more than an inch or two “off"’ for any 
individual shooter, but this distance 
may very well be the difference between 
life and death. Sometimes a _ police- 
man is in a position where one shot 
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is meaningful. It may be his first 
shot; it may be the last round in the 
revolver. If he lands it accurately 
with damaging effect it may prevent 
a criminal from firing a shot that 
would kill or injure the policeman. 
Yes, I think the difference of an inch 


or two in accuracy could be very 
meaningful. 
Question: Do you believe a police 


officer carrying a revolver with adjust- 
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able sights is suitably armed for police 
combat? 

Answer: Yes. A policeman should 
have every opportunity to make every 
shot count and adjustable sights do 
just that by making it possible for a 
policeman to sight in his revolver so 
that it hits just where he wants it to 
hit—and not an inch, or two, or three 
inches away from his point of aim! 

A complete set of stenographic tran- 
scripts of the discussion panel pro- 
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Man Up 0 ee ee (From Page 10) 
system which worked so alarmingly well in hundreds 
of cases among captured American soldiers. 

It should be pointed out that the Communists are 
different from every other enemy whom we have faced 
in the past. For the Communists, the battle is not 
confined to the battle field. It goes on just as earnestly 
and energetically in the prison camp after the Pe 
is over; only now, they are fighting not to kill ¢ 
physically overpower their enemy, but to conquer his 
mind and soul. Every move that is made, every word 
that is spoken and every gesture used has this one 
purpose—to win him over to their way of thinking. 

From the very instant of their being taken captive, 
our men were subjected to this process of persuasion. 
Indeed, the moment of capture itself was one of the 
most important influences. To these men, terrified at 
the thought of the torture which awaited them, the 
Communists extended instead, the hand of apparent 
friendship, and each was given an introductory greet- 
ing which went something like the following: 


“We welcome you to the ranks of the people. We 
are happy to have liberated you from the capitalistic, 
imperialistic Wall Street war-mongers who sent you 
here. We have nothing against you and we know you 
have nothing against us. We know you don’t even 
want to be here. We want to offer you a fair proposi- 
tion. Don’t fight us, don’t resist us. Just cooperate and 
we'll treat you leniently and decently. We're going to 
give you a chance to learn the truth, the real truth 
about why you're here. About what this war is all 
about, what’s going on in your country today, and 
what’s going on in our country and in all the new 
people’s democracies that are taking over the earth. 
All we want is for you to listen to our side of the truth 
and; after all, that’s American fair play, isn’t it? To 
listen to both sides? And then, when you've heard the 
whole thing, make up your own mind. And when the 
Wall Street war-makers will allow this senseless slaugh- 
ter to end, then we want you to go home to your own 
good homes and fine families and just tell them the 
truth as you yourself have learned it to be. Now that’s 
a fair deal, isn’t it? Certainly a lot better than you 
expected to find it here.” 

This “chance to learn the truth” consisted of an 
extensive and elaborate system of “education” (of a 
sort). In fact, the prison camps were referred to as 
“schools” and the men were called, not “prisoners,” 
but “students.” The “course of studies” consisted of 
two parts—a preparatory phase and an implementation 
phase. During the first, the objective was to make the 
prisoners hate America and so the lectures dealt with 
such subjects as “The Invasion of North Korea by the 
South Koreans and the United States,” “The Known 
U. S. Plan to Invade China,” “Profits by Wall Street,” 
“America’s Sixty Richest Families,” “The Evils of 
Capitalism,” and so forth. In this first phase the in- 
structors covered a great deal of American history in 
a very distorted fashion, and treated of American 
social and economic circumstances of the present day. 
They were never so crude as to state that America is 
no good, or that religion is only an illusion. They 
merely dwelt at great length on the economic and 
social injustices which have been a part of our history, 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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) Vy Qt « 2. Serre ree. (From Page 62) r 

you CaN A QS. for a on the bigotry and intolerance which has erupted 
from time to time in America, and on the neglected 
misery of some of our fellow citizens past and present. 


Better Deal in uniform Moreover, they used American authors to illustrate 


their criticisms—Americans who were not Communists 
fabrics... 


at all. And the reason why they gradually convinced 
many among their captive audience was that these 
Americans themselves were grossly ignorant of their 
own country’s history and its present condition, and 
so did not know that the Communist instructors were 
giving a wholly lopsided version of America. Of the 
good in America they said nothing. 

The second phase of the course, the implementation 
or “suction” phase, dwelt with the glories of Com- 
munism, the ideals and the bright future which it 
held in store for the world. They described at length 
the “documented” examples of progress in building 
roads, dams, factories, schools and homes in Communist 
countries. They harped continuously on Communist 
efforts for “World Peace,” and on the irresistible course 
of history which was transforming the world in the 
Communist pattern and which could not possibly be 
stopped. It is true that the instructors lied—but they 
lied so long and so strenuously that they convinced 
a great many—far too many—of the men who were 
their targets. 

In order to make their indoctrination effective, the 
Reds used a number of tactics and methods which are 


a real Royal Bash basically reducible to three techniques: repetition, 
harassment and humiliation. 
J ’ , (a) Repetition. This consisted in the practice of 
eALL 100% INDIGO WOOL DYED , ; , 
ecturing the prisoners repeatedly on certain subjects, 
requiring them to memorize certain materials and 
questioning and examining them about such materials 
Each in its own weight A WINNER! for days, weeks and months on end. They were made 
to answer the same questions over and over again. 














7030 — 30 o0z. — BEAVER COATING 

7020 — 20 oz. — DRESS CLOTH Some of the prisoners memorized entire passages of 
5119 — 19 oz. — WHIPCORD books by Lenin and Marx, and men who had not had 
5014 — 14 0x. — SERGE more than a sixth grade education could eventually 
5210 — 10 oz. — TROPICAL | recite long essays on communism and its economic and 


political theories. These same prisoners could not 
recite a single sentence of the Constitution or the Bill 
of Rights. This technique of repetition is, of course, 
, only another example of the “big lie” technique which 
approval through sheer stamina. Indigo-dyed, Hitler used so effectively. The ccnenbnheet too, be- 
guaranteeing color-fastness. Durability and lieve that if an idea is harped on often enough and 
the people under control are made to repeat it often 
enough, a great many persons will ultimately begin 
to believe it. The trick worked. Many men returned 
to the United States believing that the U. S. had 
started the war, because this is what the Communists 
| had been telling them for so long a time. 


(b) Harassment. This treatment technique amount- 
ed to a novel blend of harshness and severity on the 
one hand, alternating with leniency and apparent kind- 
| ness on the other. Its purpose was to create a state of 

constant anxiety and uncertainty in the prisoner's 

mind; it also served to make the prisoner believe that, 
if he showed a spirit of cooperation with the Com- 
munist masters, this harassment would cease and he 
| would be left alone. Harassment was usually based 
upon trumped-up charges or on minor infractions of 
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ED Rs 6 6.406 cs 6s oe es (From Page 64) 
prison discipline. If, for example, a prisoner was ob- 
viously not paying attention during an indoctrination 
class, he was rudely corrected and ordered to report 
to camp headquarters where he was harangued on 
attention in class and urged to take part in the dis- 
cussions. He was also subjected to a brief interrogation 
—about himself and his life before entering the Army, 
his Army experience, or any other subject under the 
sun. He was then dismissed—only to be summoned 
again a few minutes or a few hours later and asked 
again about his “offense” and given the same lecture, 
and another interrogation. He would be brought back 
to headquarters again and again, sometimes for days 
on end, and at the most unpredictable times—when he 
was just beginning a meal, or when he was entering 
the latrine, or he might be gotten out of bed at three 
o'clock in the morning—and put through the same 
treatment at camp headquarters where the interroga- 
tion squads operated around the clock. The idea, of 
course, was to harass and worry the man, to catch him 
off guard, and, above all, to maintain this constant state 
of anxiety in him. The result was that a great many 
prisoners were induced to sign “confessions” in which 
they admitted various offenses, both slight and serious, 
and they incriminated themselves, their fellow prisoners, 
their country and its allies. And they made themselves 
believe that all of it was really of no importance be- 
cause it was all done in an effort to “defend” themselves. 
All that they said was carefully recorded and put in 
the man’s file and the result was a vast collection of 
information which was used both against the prisoners 
themselves and against their country. It was the most 
effective propaganda in the Communist arsenal, and 
is still being used against us throughout the “uncom- 
mitted” areas of the world. 


(c) Humiliation. This was the technique which was 
aimed specifically at those prisoners who demonstrated 
a great deal of personal pride, and it was intended to 
make them look ridiculous in the eyes of their fellows. 
An instructor would ask a particular prisoner: “Who 
used germ warfare in Korea?” If the prisoner did not 
answer that it was the United States that had done so, 
the instructor would abuse and revile him and accuse 
him of being ignorant, and a stupid tool of the capital- 
ists, and so forth. He would keep the man standing 
while this was going on, and would announce that he 
would continue to stand there and so would the rest 
of the class, until he changed his mind. After a couple 
of hours, his buddies would begin to be pretty resentful 
about the discomfort he was causing them and would 
begin to put pressure on him to “go along with the 
silly game.” So the individual would finally admit that 
it was the U. S. which had used germ warfare, thinking 
that with the admission he would be left alone. In- 
stead, he would be summoned to camp headquarters 
and made to write a statement that he was ignorant, 
that he wanted the enemy to forgive him for his 
stupidity, and that he knew the correct answer. The 
next day he would be made to stand up in class and 
read his statement, and might be made to repeat it 
later at a troop formation. This process served as one 
of the fertile sources for the recruitment of informers. 
When the enemy wanted additional informants he 
would approach prisoners who had been subjected to 
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the humiliation process, with the request for certain 
information about other prisoners. If the prisoner was 
unwilling to perform this unpleasant duty, he was told 
that his fellow-prisoners did not have any respect for 
him anyway, that he had already incriminated himself 
in their eyes by his public confessions. He was told 
that the only friends he had in North Korea were the 
Chinese and Korean people, and that it was to his 
“advantage” to be cooperative. If he still refused, the 
enemy would summon him to the interrogation room 
and show him the confessions he had signed and play 
back for him the recordings which he did not know the 
enemy had made of all past conversations. They would 
threaten to send all such material to the United States 
forces for possible use in some future court martial 
action against the prisoner. Caught in this trap, of his 
own making, the man would finally succumb and agree 
to act as an informer. 

A word should be said about the informer system 
itself, because it was unique. Informers were present 
in every small group of prisoners, and for information 
given about their fellows, they were usually rewarded 
with a few cigarettes, some candy, or perhaps a soft 
job. The really clever part of the system, however, 
was the treatment given the victim of the informer. 
He was not punished at all. He would be brought to 
headquarters, seated at a table, and talked to as if 
he were a small boy. “Now look, John. We know you 
have committed such and such an act. Don't deny it. 
We know you've done it. We're not here to determine 
your guilt. We want to talk to you about it; we want 
to help you examine your behavior in terms of the 
welfare of the group. We want you to confess that it 
was wrong. We want you to make up your own mind 
and promise not to do it again. To do better for the 
future.” So, another confession went into the man’s 
file, and, for all anybody could tell, no one had been 
hurt at all—and the informer had gotten a reward! 


This made informing pretty popular among the men— | 
the best way to get the small rewards. More importantly | 


it appeared to be the best way to provide a man with 
the means of protecting himself against others who 
might be out to get him! 

Discussion groups and exercises in “self-criticism,” 
standard Communist procedures with their own people, 


were also a part of prison life, and each man was re- | 
quired to take part in them. The idea was that each | 
had to re-assess and re-examine his former life and his | 


former way of thinking in the light of this new “educa- 


tion” which he was receiving. What this amounted to | 


was a public confession of faults in behavior and in 
“thought”—and, again, it provided a great deal of 


knowledge about the man, and provided the informers | 


with a great deal of handy ammunition. 


The net result of this extremely thorough system of | 


treatment—with its education and indoctrination, its | 


repetition and harassment and humiliation, its cal- 
culated mixture of lenience and pressure, its unique 
informer system and its discussion _groups—the net 
result was this: it brought about the successful isolation 
of every man from every other man. So great was the 
mutual suspicion and mistrust among the great number 
of prisoners who succumbed to this treatment that 
effective and united opposition to the enemy was 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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Los Angeles Police Dept. 

Los Angeles office of the F.B.!. 
Los Angeles Sheriff's Dept. 

Los Angeles Coroner's Office 
Miami Beach Police Dept. 
Detroit Police Dept. 

Pasadena Police Dept. 

Burbank Police Dept. 

California State Highway Patrol 
and many, mony others. 


These officers are really satisfied 334 
with their guns. Many of them SJ 
have told us that now that they 3 
have used them, they could not ase 
afford to be without this extra 
protection 
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Voice Behavior 


A Vital Factor in Two-Way Communications 


Axznoven VOICE COMMUNICATIONS— 
electrical and _ electronic—represents 
one of the earliest channels of two- 
way contact, and time has dictated a 
tremendous evolution, it still is one 
of the least understood techniques and 
probably one of the most maligned. 

In mobile or fixed electronic teleph- 
ony, the complete success of transmis- 
sion revolves about the proper use of 
the voice. Since there are those who 
are innately loud or soft talkers, and 
as a result systems must have a sweep- 
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ing range of 10-million to one or 70 
db, intelligibility problems can be ram- 
pant. In addition, few realize that we 
are not only concerned with the radia- 
tion of intelligence electronically— 
sounds which can be interpreted as 
words—but we are also interested in 
supplying shades of meaning in voice 
amplitude and inflection, all of which 
must be conveyed without the benefit 
of facial expressions or gestures. 


When we are in a face-to-face con- 
versation, the two basic communica- 
tion ingredients—sound intensity (am- 
plitude) and frequency (pitch) of the 
sound waves—can vary over extreme 
limits from a threshold of hearing 
(perhaps a whisper) to a shout with- 
out damaging effects. Usually, though, 
in normal conversation, the intensity 
range is 30 to 40 db—quite a contrast 
to the 70-db range encountered in line 
or air links. 

In air transmission, there are also a 
number of involved technical factors 
that must be carefully weighed, since 
they can affect intelligibility and iden- 
tity: Level variations, changes in fre- 
quency, distortion due to non-lineari- 
ties in interconnecting circuits, and 
interference such as noise and cross- 
talk. 

In the noise family, we have to 
consider thermal, impulse and ex- 
traneous problems. 

Distortion is, of course, the most 


| irritating condition and its control is 


most difficult since there are not only 

sO many variables involved, but all 

are tied closely to voice control. 
Basically, there are three types of 


| distortion: Amplitude, frequency and 


phase. 
In amplitude distortion (often called 
non-linear, since it is caused by non- 


| linearity in a circuit) we are faced by 


a generation of harmonics which are 


| @ multiple of speech frequencies. 


| 


Frequency distortion appears as a 
selective attentuation of some fre- 
| uataine. with respect to the overall 
frequency spectrum. When frequency 


distortion appears—and it is excessive 
—the effect is marked. To illustrate: 
Where the low frequencies are at- 
tentuated, tinny speech will result, and 
if the high frequencies are cut off, we 
have speech with a booming sound. 

The final form of distortion—phase 
—which refers to the relative change 
in phase between different frequency 
components of a complex wave, is 
caused by the difference in propaga- 
tion velocity at different frequencies. 

Even though the ear is a most sensi- 
tive organ and can distinguish some 
300,000 discrete sounds, tolerance can 
be severely taxed by either these tech- 
nical problems or, more usually, hu- 
man elements which can detour solu- 
tions. 

The voice must be carefully attuned 
to two-way systems to obtain the per- 
formance standards built in, and all 
too often this practice is never fol- 
lowed. 

Microphones, amplifiers and loud- 
speakers not only have basic frequency 
and loudness characteristics, but usu- 
ally response areas over which best 
results are obtainable. In the field and 
at the base, every effort must be made 
to become thoroughly familiar with 
these plateaus through rehearsals 
staged under.varying conditions, from 
ideal interference-free periods to those 
which might be riddled with all types 
of interference, breaks, fades, distor- 
tion and external noise factors such as 
thunder, explosions and gunfire. 

The noise problem has prompted 
considerable study in industry. A num- 
ber of special enclosures have been 
developed for research; also open-air 
sound test grounds where it is possible 
to become oriented to assorted micro- 
phone techniques under the most jar- 
ring conditions. 

The technique training revolves 
about not only the manner in which 
microphones (directional or omnidi- 
rectional types) should be faced, but 
voice levels under normal or panic 
conditions, and articulation and 
phrasing during routine patrol and 
particularly emergencies, when mes- 
sages are clipped and delivered in 
haste. 

Those who have participated in 
these intensive training programs have 
found the effort most rewarding. For 
they have learned how to cope with a 
vital problem in two-way communica- 
tions—voice behavior in a climate of 
calm or fury. Because the speaker 
(police officer) is human, he can, if 
he makes up his mind to try, improve 
his voice for microphone work more 
readily than the electronic equipment 
can be corrected. By intensive train- 
ing, and constant back check to find 
out “are you reading me” he can set 
up good speaking habits which will 
hold with him even in emergencies— 
and prove that man is still more 
flexible than the machine. 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Transistorized Two-Way 





Transistorized 150-174 mc two-way 
radio equipment in units up to 75 
watts have been announced by the 
Communications Products Department 
of General Electric Co., Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 

From the 75-watt category, the new 
line ranges downward to 30 and 10- 
watt units in sizes as small as 85,” 
wide, 12” long and 4” high. 

When on standby the 75-watt unit 
is said to use but 0.040 amp. 

Among engineering techniques 
claimed to conserve power is the 
elimination of crystal ovens saving 
more than 1’ amps. In a circuit de- 
sign, which makes possible 0.0005% 
stability, module heaters automatically 
come on when case temperatures drop 
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below zero degrees centigrade and 
supply heat only when needed. 

The receiver and power supply are 
completely transistorized. The receiver 
is so designed that final transistors in 
the speaker operate only when a signal 
is present. 

But three to four tubes are used in 
the transmitters, according to power. 
Shielded ventilation allows free pas- 
sage of cooling air. 

The complete receiver and transis- 
torized portion of the transmitter, os- 
cillator, audio/modulator and first 
multipliers are all contained on print- 
ed circuitry in a frame which mounts 
in the front section which contains all 
of the frequency controlling elements. 
The back section contains the power 
amplifier, the transistorized power 
supply and aluminum heat sink. 


The entire assembly is made of 
modules which plug into each other; 
thus complete power supplies, power 
amplifiers or any of the other modules 
can be carried as spares for quick 
field repairs. 

Units will be available in both nar- 
row band, for new licensees, and wide 
band, for replacement use in existing 
communication systems where desired. 

Phase modulated transmitters are 
used in conjunction with compatable 
receivers and power supplies to pro- 
vide two-way communications on nar- 
row band and wide band assignments. 

The equipment has provisions for 
either 12 or 24/12-volt power supplies. 
All units are interchangeable for 
negative to positive ground. END 
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Addition to Staff | 
Dr. Albert J. Genua, Director || 
of the Hartford Institute of | 
Criminology has announced an | 
addition to his teaching staff. | 
Capt. Frank Chameroy, of the 
Connecticut State Bureau of 
Identification, has joined the 
faculty of the Institute and will || 
teach ballistics. 














. Stabbing, 


(Continued from Page 3) 


. Could a ten-year-old boy be guilty 


of A & B to Rape? 


. Yes, if it could be proven that he 


had knowledge of what he was 
doing, and was physically able to 
have sexual intercourse. 


. Define assault with intent to kill? 
. Attempting to cut, stab or wound 


or shooting at any person, or at- 
tempting to discharge any kind of 
loaded firearm at any person, or 
attempting to drown, suffocate or 
strangle, with the intent in any of 
these cases aforesaid to commit 
the crime of murder. 


. Define Assault and Battery with 


intent to kill? 

shooting or causing 
bodily injury dangerous to life, with 
the intent to commit murder, or 
by any means inflict injurious 
wounds dangerous to life. 


. How could a crime of assault with 


intent to kill, by means of drown- 
ing, be made? 


. By means of purposely tipping over 


a row boat, canoe, etc. 


. If I took a shot at you with my 


service pistol but did not hit you, 
what would the charge be? 


. Assault with intent to kill. 
. If, instead of missing you, I hit 


you and shot you in a vital spot, 
what would it be? 


- A & B with intent to kill. 
. Jones commits an assault and bat- 


tery with intent to kill on Smith 
and in due course of time is con- 
victed and sentenced to undergo 
imprisonment in a penitentiary for 
3 to 6 years. Two years from the 
date the injury was inflicted, Smith 
dies. What would happen to Jones? 


. Nothing further, due to the fact 


that Smith did not die within the 
necessary year and a day in order 
for it to constitute murder. 


. A man puts poison in another per- 


son’s food with the intention of 
killing him and the victim eats the 
food, becomes violently sick, but 
does not die. What is the charge? 


. A&B to kill. 
. Suppose that in the above case, the 


man does not eat any of the poi- 
soned food. Would that be any 
crime? 


. Yes, assault with intent to kill, 


because the intent was there, the 
effort made, to commit murder 


. Within what time must the victim 


die, in order that an assault and 
battery with intent to kill, could be 
changed to murder? 


. Within a year and a day from the 


time the blow was struck. 
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News 
é 
Notes 


New Addition to Trilling Staff 

Emanuel Trilling has announced 
that George Sommers, formerly vice 
president in charge of sales for the 
Charlottesville Woolen Mills, has 
joined the Trilling sales staff. Mr. 
Sommers will have his office in Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 

The New York office is the head- 
quarters for Jack Trilling, Bill Hand- 
worth and Manny Trilling. The com- 
pany is now in a position to supply 
a complete line of fabrics for police 
uniforms. The Meade Textile line has 
tropicals, serges, whipcords, elastiques, 
etc. The Warrenton Woolen Com- 
pany’s line has beaver, kersey meltons 
and the newly added cadet greys. 
This company specializes in pure in- 
digo dying. 

The Trilling organization also repre- 
sents Reeves Brothers, manufacturers 
of Reevecool, Glen Garrie and Burton 
Super Poplin. 


Colorado Springs Pistol 
Championships 

With an anticipated attendance of 
more than two thousand law enforce- 
ment officers, the International Police 
Pistol Championships at Colorado 
Springs are rapidly developing into 
the foremost event of its kind ever to 
be held in the United States. 

Executive Director M. Paul Borchert 
of the Colorado Centennial Commis- 
sion already has caused many thou- 
sands of “Rush to the Rockies” Cen- 
tennial folders to be issued, listing 
centennial attractions, including the 
International Police Pistol Champion- 
ships, the only event of its type to be 
Officially chosen for such designation 
by the Centennial Commission. 

Police officers, sheriffs, deputies, 
state police and highway patrolmen 
throughout the nation are being in- 
vited to attend and large numbers 
have indicated their intention to par- 
ticipate. 

Competitive shooting will be held on 
October 12, 13, and 14, with an 
awards presentation ceremony on the 
evening of October 14. 

Chief I. B. Bruce, Colorado Springs, 
former President of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, has 
appointed Captain Oren E. Boling to 
coordinate activities in connection 
with the event. 

Brig. Gen. R. A. Risden, U. S. Army, 
commanding officer of Fort Carson, 
near Colorado Springs, extended full 
ceoperation to this precedent-making 
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enforcement officers tournament. 

Use of the fifty-lane Fort Carson 
pistol target range has been approved 
by Army authorities. This range pro- 
vides forty lanes to be used for official 
sequence target shooting, as described 
below, plus lanes to be devoted to 
practical police target shooting. 

Separate trophy awards, plus .357 
Magnum pistols will be provided in 
each major law enforcement division, 
including highest sheriff department 
scorer, highest state police scorer, and 
highest municipal police scorer. 

Both individual and team matches 
are provided for in the rules. 

Law officers interested in taking part 
in these various divisions of the In- 
ternational Police Pistol Tournament 
should note carefully the type weap- 
ons listed in the rules. 

Briefly, the center fire matches are 
open to any type center-fire weapon 
with barrel length (including cylinder) 
not over 10 inches; the police practical 
course firing is limited to .38 caliber 
service revolvers with barrel length not 
over four inches from face of cylinder 
(this 4 inches is in addition to cylinder 
length). 

Match firing will commence at 8 
o'clock each morning, October 12, 13 
and 14. 

Entries must be received at Colorado 
Springs by October 5, 1959. 

The tournament affords a wonderful 
opportunity to competing officers and 
their families to spend the vacation of 


a lifetime in one of the most delight- 
ful scenic areas of the entire Rocky 
Mountain region. 


The sponsors of the championships 
will welcome vacation inquiries and 
will do everything possible to assist 
in making the stay of visitors to the 
tournament enjoyable. A real western 
welcome 
Springs. 


awaits you at Colorado 





Chief I. B. Bruce (left) of Colorado 
Springs, Colo. former president of 
the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, and Brigadier- 
General R. A. Risden, U. S. Army, 
Commanding Officer of Fort Carson, 
Colo. discuss plans for the first 
Colorado Law International Police 
Pistol Championships October 12, 
13 and 14. 





The Thousand Word Picture 


by Ptlm. Ives and Kirsch 
Bergenfield (N. J.) Police Dept 





What suggestions would you offer this officer as he patrols his beat? 
Turn to page 81. 




















The Chronogator is a new instru- 
ment being made by B & W Associates, 
Michigan City, Indiana, to check the 
accuracy of stopwatches and similar 
elapsed time indicating devices. This 
new instrument will be of particular 





























value to departments using  stop- 
watches in any form for motor vehicle 
speed timing since they may be asked 
in Court to prove the accuracy of their 
watches. 

The Chronogator checks both run- 
ning time and start-stop accuracy. 
Stopwatches are placed in fixture and 
actuated either by integral synchro- 
nous motor or by U. S. Bureau of 
Standards Radio Station WWV Broad- 
casts at precisely even seconds of time. 
Complete with accessories, removable 
cover, supply of test record forms, and 
instructions, the Chronogator is priced 
at $395.00. For further information, 
circle +373 on the Readers Service 
Card. 


Mittens and Gloves 
A new “slim line” mitten is now 
available from Westbury Sales Co., 
580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. This 
mitten has special value to the traffic 
man because of the larger area visible 


Polygraph Examiners 





In the latest polygraph examiners training course at the National Train- 
ing Center of Lie Detection, New York City, all students successfully 
completed the training with honor grades. Pictured above are some of the 
faculty and the students. Seated (L to R) Richard O. Arther, Chief In- 
structor; Barbara J. Phillips, Instructor; Cleve Backster, Director. Standing 


(L to R) 


Joseph J. Heger, Jr., of C. H. Stoelting Co., Chicago, II1.; 


C. A. Schorr, Dade County Deputy Sheriff, Miami, Fla.; Gale Neff, Nevada 
Detective Service, Las Vegas, Nev.; Corp. Johnny Lough, Maryland State 
Police; Marvin Marcus, Gray Service Systems, Miami; and Corp. Robert 
Weir, Maryland State Police. The next training course starts Septem- 
ber 14th. 
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to the motorist. It is light in weight 
and because of its design, is not bulky. 
Lir.ed with the new fabric Curon to 
give greater warmth and treated with 
Zelan for waterproofing, this white 
poplin glove may be dry cleaned. The 
slim mitten is also made with a yellow 
palm. 

This company also can provide the 
conventional dress glove in beige deer- 
skin or in black capeskin. Both are 
lined with Curon. 

For further information, circle +371 
on the Readers Service Card. 


Waterproof Leather Boot 





A leather boot which is completely 
waterproof and yet allows the foot to 
“breathe” has been announced by 
Dunham Brothers Company, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. Available in 6” and 9” 
heights, these boots have Sylflex- 
tanned upper leather which is vul- 
canized to the cork sole. Of stitchless 
construction, the leather dries out soft 
and flexible, even after tests which 
have “walked” the boots through 120 
miles of water without penetration. For 
further information, circle +370 on the 
Readers Service Card. 


Training For Police Officers 

For those looking for training in the 
field of law enforcement, the Hartford 
Institute of Criminology, Inc. of 721 
Main Street, Hartford, Conn. has 
planned an extensive curriculum for 
the fall semester. The Institute, the 
only school of its kind in New Eng- 
land, has day and night classes for 
the convenience of the students. Di- 
rector Albert J. Genua announces the 
following subjects that are taught: 
fingerprinting, investigative photogra- 
phy, detection, civil and criminal law, 
technical laboratory, criminology and 
interrogation. For further information 
about the Institute, write to Director 
Genua at the above address. 
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@ NO DISTORTION & 
@ NO FRINGE COLOR 


The Faurot Finger Print Magnifier #424F is the 
. only existing magnifier that contains triple element 


spherical and chromatic corrected lenses. This 


: accommodation. », * 


. we ss oy ott. 


: The specially machined Faurot Magnifier base 
: holds the discs rigidly at the proper focal distance. 
‘Both the Faurot Magnifier and the discontinued 
; Spencer Magnifier will accommodate the following 


Faurot manufactured discs—Henry, Battley, com— 
bined Henry-Battley,and the new Cataldo disc. 


AUROT 


“Cross section of the FAUROT 
FINGER PRINT MAGNIFIER showing 
disposition of lenses that insures 

# spherical and chromatic perfection. 


at A ee CONCAVE LENS “ea 
# B .. CONVEX LENS* 
FLAT LENS + s.." ¢ 





For further information circle #161 on Readers Service Card 








Liquid Silicone Rubber 





A unique liquid silicone rubber made 
by Dow Corning Corporation, Midland, 
Michigan, is now being used to make 
accurate, long lasting impressions of 
fingerprints, footprints, etc. This new 
product is not affected by temperature, 
therefore castings can be made in 
snow and slush, as well as from ir- 
regular surfaces. Because it is a liquid, 
it flows into hairline cracks, producing 
remarkably clear impressions. The 
manufacturer further claims that ad- 
ditional reproductions can be made 
from the master with no loss of detail. 

With this liquid silicone rubber, 
which is known as RC 900, castings 
may be made of parts of the human 
body. This aids in the identification 
of disaster victims. 

Evaluation quantities may be pur- 
chased from the manufacturer, or for 
further information circle +374 on the 
Readers Service Card. 


Transistorized Megaphone 









if 
fl 


J 


An improved transistorized mega- 
phone called the “Transhailer’’ is an- 
nounced by Pye Corporation, 1149 
Raritan Avenue, Highland Park, N. J. 
This unit is operated by standard 
flashlight batteries and weighs five 
pounds. The manufacturer claims the 
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user will get twenty thousand ten- 
second operations and up to six 
months battery life under normal con- 
ditions, with a voice range up to half 
a mile. The “Transhailer” sells for 
$99.00 FOB warehouse. For further 
information, circle +372 on the Read- 
ers Service Card. 


High Visibility Raincoat 

A new light weight raincoat made 
of 100% DuPont Nylon is now avail- 
able from the Blauer Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. This guaran- 
teed watertight ny- 
lon taffeta rainwear 
is made in a brilliant 
orange color and has 
exceptionally high 
visibility for the of- 
ficer’s safety. He 
can be readily seen 
while directing traf- 
fic on a dark, rainy 
day. 

The manufactur- 
er has called this 
coat “The Nylolite.” 
An interesting fea- 
ture is that the en- 
tire coat folds into 
a small compact 
package which can 
be placed in the cap cover of the same 
material. The cap cover is the carrying 
case. Instructions from the maker say 
the coat is to be cleaned with a damp 
cloth and mild soap solution. 

For further information, circle +369 
on the Readers Service Card. 
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Reviews 
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Academy Lectures on Lie De. 
tection, Volume II compiled and 
edited by V. A. Leonard, Charles 
C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield. 
Ill., pp. 156, $5.75. 


co POLYGRAPH examination is a rela- 
tively new art, and has not as yet 
received full recognition. Because of 
this there has been some doubt as to 
the accuracy of the machine, and mis- 
understanding as to its possibilities 
and limitations. 


It is the desire of polygraph ex- 
aminers to gain recognition of their 
work, to establish definite standards 
of ethics and professionalism. It is 
not an easy goal to reach, nor can it 
be done overnight. It requires constant, 
consistent effort on the part of the 
entire field. 

With this goal in mind, a group of 
polygraph examiners, under the lead- 
ership of Leonarde Keeler, established 
the Academy for Scientific Interroga- 
tion. This organization was, and is, 
pledged to advance the techniques of 
detecting deception; to establish and 
maintain a standard of ethics and pro- 
fessional qualifications; to act as a 
central agency in clearing and dis- 
tributing material relating to detecting 
deception; te attract the active interest 








E-Z-C 


A new style clip-board for patrol cars and 
motorcycles has been developed by the Sheldon 
Manufacturing Co., P. O. Box 262, Clay- 
ton 5, Mo. The E-Z-C Memo Holder consists 
of ao 5 x 7% inch metal platform with an 
adjustable bracket which fastens to the upper 
molding of the dashboard by using one of the 
removable Phillips screws. The holder adjusts 
readily into a permanent position for ease in 
making notes while in the car. It is no longer 





MEMO 
HOLDER 





for POLICE 
CARS 


necessary to hunt for a pad and pencil 

The E-Z-C Memo Holder for motorcycles has 
a special bracket that will fit ony type handle- 
bor. The holder can also be used to hold maps, 
lists, etc. A smaller version of this model is 
available for bicycles and would be particularly 
useful for Junior Police. 

These holders sell for $3.00 including tax, or 
send $2.00 for postage prepaid sample—olso 
special quantity prices. 








For further information circle 


3100 on Readers Service Card 
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of scientists and others in allied en- 
deavors. 

As part of its program, the Academy 
for Scientific Interrogation has been 
holding regular seminar-conventions. 
The papers given at the Ninth Semi- 
nar-Convention, held August 21-23, 
1957 at Hot Springs, Arkansas have 
been gathered together in this small 
volume so that they would be available 
to everyone in the field. 

The material has a wide range in 
the degree of technicality. The paper 
entitled “The Magic Lie Detector’’ is 
of particular value in explaining the 
development and application of the 
polygraph to the layman. 

Other more technical papers deal 
with such topics as: Degree of Ob- 
jectivity in Chart Interpretations; 
Some Concepts for Preinterrogation 
Preparation; Constants and Variables 
of Polygraph Examination; It Is Time 
to Improve the Polygraph; and Public 
Relations with other Law Enforcement 
Agencies. 

Repeatedly throughout the book, the 
point is made that the examiners 
themselves must live up to their high- 
est sense of integrity and professional- 
ism; that qualifications and training 
must be of a high standard, or their 
work will not gain wide acceptance 
either by the courts or by the general 
public. 

This book will be of greatest value 
and interest to those who are already 
skilled polygraph examiners or stu- 
dents; but there is much in it that will 
be enlightening to any law enforce- 
ment officer. 

D. I. Fagerstrom 


Police. by John Coatman, Oxford 
University Press, 417 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y., Pub- 
lisher, pp. 248, $1.20. 


| AUTHOR attempting to cover 
thoroughly all phases of police work 
would find it virtually impossible. John 
Coatman, however, has attempted the 
impossible and is to be commended 
for his efforts. There is much in this 
convenient, pocket-sized volume which 
is interesting, enlightening, or thought- 
provoking. The author has covered the 
early history and development of the 
police as a whole; has touched upon 
the scope and training of police of- 
ficers, the problems they currently face 
and those which may be anticipated. 

However, this reviewer read the book 
with rather mixed reactions. It is ap- 
parent that the author believes the 
British police system is the finest in 
the world, and in fact would lead you 
to believe that any system not con- 
forming to it precisely is undesirable. 
From this reviewer's point of view, it 
was most unfortunate that the author 
So clearly showed his disapproval of 
anything American. 

No police officer in this country 
would be foolish enough to believe that 
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there is no room for improvement in 
our standard of police work. It is ad- 
mitted that there is much that can 
be and must be done, and sound, con- 
structive criticism should be welcomed. 
But, we cannot agree with Mr. Coat- 
man that there is no cause for praise 
or commendation for what has been 
accomplished, and for the efforts now 
being made toward raising our stand- 
ards of professionalism. 

Mr. Coatman’s opinions concerning 
American police systems appear to be 
based on The Annuals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence for January, 1954, and on Bruce 
Smith's Police Systems in the United 
States. 

It can be conceded that Mr. Smith 
was an acknowledged expert in the 
field and that law enforcement owes 
him a great debt of gratitude. We 
would like to point out, however, that 
his book was originally written in 
1940 and revised in 1949; and that Mr. 
Smith passed on in September, 1955. 

There have been many advances 
made since the publication of Mr. 
Coatman’s sources of material, and 
we feel that in justice to a group of 
men who are making a valiant at- 
tempt to correct the mistakes of the 
past, Mr. Coatman might have spared 
a few words of encouragement. 

We feel, too, that in criticising 
American law enforcement systems so 
sharply, the author has not taken into 
consideration that forcing our police 
systems to conform to the British 
would be a denial of our unique herit- 
age of a government designed to fit 
the particular needs of our nation, a 
nation which does not conform to the 
pattern of any other, and is proudly 
individual. 

D. I. Fagerstrom 


The Evidence Handbook. By 
Robert L. Donigan and Edward 
C. Fisher. The Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 198 pages. $5. 

One of the most common instances 
in which the rules of corpus delicti 
become material in traffic cases is when 
the prosecution seeks to prove a driv- 
ing violation by evidence other than 
the admissions of an accused driver 
found under the influence of intoxicat- 
ing liquor in a wrecked car, there be- 
ing no witnesses available to testify as 
to his condition while driving. 

“The Evidence Handbook” cites the 
usual case of an obviously intoxicated 
motorist standing alongside an over- 
turned vehicle who admits to the of- 
ficers that he was the driver. While 
this admission would suffice to prove 
his identity as the driver, it is not 
enough to establish that he had been 
under the influence of liquor while 
operating the vehicle. Nobody saw him 
drive. However, the circumstances, 
including some fresh bumps and 
scratches on his head, the fact that a 


witness who arrived at the scene short- 
ly after the accident found no one 
there but the drunken motorist, plus 
the fact that he was seen intoxicated 
shortly before and immediately after 
the wreck, all point to the fact that he 
was driving the vehicle while under 
the influence of liquor at the time it 
overturned. This sufficiently estab- 
lishes the corpus delicti, even apart 
from his admission. 

It is the general rule that an extra- 
judicial confession does not warrant a 
conviction unless corroborated by in- 
dependent evidence of the corpus de- 
licti. As Robert L. Donigan and Edward 
C. Fisher, the Traffic Institute’s fine 
editorial team, note, there must be 
such credible evidence as, standing 
alone, would create a reasonably sub- 
stantial belief that a crime has actual- 
ly been committed. It is not necessary 
that such evidence be sufficient to es- 
tablish the corpus delicti beyond a 
reasonable doubt. 

The corpus delicti is but one of 
seven vital areas of legal evidence ex- 
plained clearly and cogently in this 
complete revision of Franklin Kreml’s 
standard work for police, published 
fifteen years ago. Also covered are the 
rules of evidence in general, the hear- 
say rule and its exceptions, documen- 
tary evidence, written memoranda, 
photographs, and recordings, opinion 
evidence, circumstantial evidence, and 
evidentiary privileges. 

Dean Wigmore wrote in the original 
preface that the police officer must 
look ahead to this barrier of rules that 
awaits him at the trial. It is the at- 
torneys who have the task of obeying 
and following those rules in presenting 
the evidence. But the police officer 
must be in a position to furnish the 
attorneys with evidence which will be 
admissible under the rules. 

“This adds another substantial item, 
of course, to the police officer’s already 
heavy burden of preparation for his 
responsible task. But it is an inevitable 
one. And he will be rewarded for the 
time spent in studying the rules when 
he comes to find that the mastery of 
them will aid materially in the speedy 
and successful presentation of the at- 
torney’s case at the trial.” 

One cannot hope to improve on Dean 
Wigmore’s appraisal of this gold mine 
of legal lore in the field of evidence. 
Being eminently readable and under- 
standable, it is an important contribu- 
tion to the work-a-day world of the 
police department. 

Irving B. Zeichner 
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News & Notes 


Thirty Years In 

Law Enforcement 
After thirty years of being a peace 
officer in the 


Demarest (N. J.). 
Police Department, 
Chief Theodore 
Vollkommer has 
retired. He joined 
the newly created 


police force in 
May 1929. Even 
before that date 


he served his com- 
munity as a mar- 
shall. 

One of the out- 
standing achieve- 
ments of Chief Vollkommer is the fact 
that he leaves his department with 
one of the highest safety records in 
Bergen County. 

A testimonial dinner was tendered 
him by more than 250 friends and 
residents of his community. 





Ep1Tor’s Note: We received the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Russell D. Niles, 
Dean of New York University School 
of Law and, inasmuch as we were not 
of immediate help, asked him for per- 
mission to publish his letter in Law 
AND ORDER. We hope that one of our 
readers knows of a fellow officer who 
should be nominated for the award. 
If you have a particular person you 
think deserving of the honor, write 
to us and we will forward your letter 
to Dean Niles. 

April 27, 1959 
Dear Mr. Lawder: 

New York University School of Law 
has received a fund out of which an 
award will be made from time to time 
to a law enforcement officer who, by 
his action, has shown conspicuous solic- 
itude for the rights of one accused of 
a crime. I am writing to you to se- 
cure your aid in nominating persons 
who may be deserving of such an 
award. 

The fund was established to com- 
memorate the late Judge Jerome N. 
Frank, who had often expressed the 


hope that something would be done 
to make the high ideals expressed in 
the opinions of our upper courts part 
of the habits of policemen, district 
attorneys, and the like, who are the 
persons who can give real meaning to 
these ideals by applying them on the 
working levels of law enforcement. 

It is felt that by honoring a person 
who has served the ideal of decent law 
enforcement, the award will attach 
prestige to fairness of official conduct 
and not merely to the percentage of 
convictions. 

The actual selection of a recipient 
of the award will be made by a com- 
mittee of which Judge Simon H. Rif- 
kind is Chairman, and the School of 
Law will submit all suggestions to this 
committee. The award will consist of 
$500 and a scroll of honor. 

If you know of a law enforcement 
officer who, in your opinion, should 
be so honored, I would appreciate it 
very much if you could call the facts 
to my attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
s/ Russell D. Niles 








SN I, ok wen enecens sis (From Page 67) 
impossible. They became the most docile and man- 
ageable group of prisoners in military history. And 
for the same reason, it may be noted, this was the first 
time in our history that not a single man succeeded in 
escaping from an enemy camp. 

By way of summary to this very unflattering descrip- 
tion of the behavior of American soldiers in the Chinese 
prison camps, I append the following Chinese estimate 
of what our men were like. It is derived from enemy 
documents which fell into our hands, and from our 
own interrogation of the prisoners which we took in 
the war. It proved to be entirely mistaken, thank God, 
in a majority of cases—but it seems to have been far 
too accurate in a very substantial minority. 

1. The American soldier appears to have weak 
loyalties—to his family, his community, his country, his 
religion and his fellow soldiers. 

2. His concepts of right and wrong are often hazy, 
and opportunism is not difficult for him. He will sell 
anything if the price is right. 

3. By himself, he feels insecure and inadequate. He 
underestimates his own worth and his own strength 
and his ability to survive. 

4. He is largely ignorant of social values, social 
tensions and conflicts. 

5. There is little understanding or knowledge—even 
among university graduates—of American political 
history and philosophy, of the federal, state and com- 
munity organizations, civil rights, freedoms and safe- 
guards, checks and balances, and how these things 
all work. 

6. He is exceedingly insular and provincial, with 
little or no knowledge of the problems and aims of 
what he disdainfully describes as “foreigners” and 
their countries. 

7. He has an unrealistic concept of America’s eternal] 
and inherent—rather than earned or proven—invinci- 
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bility and superiority. 

8. He fails to appreciate the meaning of, and the 
necessity for, military organization and discipline, his 
Army’s traditions, its mission and its objectives. 

9. Often he feels that his military service is a kind 
of hateful, unavoidable servitude to be tolerated briefly 
and then escaped from; or he is a “peacetime soldier” 
who sees it only as a soft and safe job. Both of these 
types resent hardship and sacrifices of any description, 
as if these were unreasonable and unfair to them 
personally. 

The implications of such widespread failure to 
exemplify the minimum standards of basic responsi- 
bility are profoundly disturbing, but cannot be sub- 
jected to any kind of exhaustive examination here. 
The reason why I have briefly described some of 
these facts for you at this time, is that the characteris- 
tics which these young men displayed bear a re- 
markable resemblance to those exhibited by the young 
people with whom you deal in the regular performance 
of your duties. Passivity and dependency, lack of 
discipline, disregard of authority, ignorance of the 
values and principles and duties of citizenship, in- 
adequate personal relationships and absence of concern 
for the welfare of others—these qualities must inevitably 
prove as disastrous to a nation’s welfare in peace as 
well as in war. Because of the intimate and direct 
relationship which you bear to the youth of your 
respective communities, you people stand in the very 
front of the battle to preserve the spiritual and moral 
convictions upon which freedom rests. It is the pro- 
found hope and prayer of free people everywhere that 
God will bless and strengthen you in your task. 

The material used in the foregoing presentation is 
principally taken from mimeographed and _ printed 
military sources; also from articles in U. S$. News and 
World Report, and the New Yorker Magazine. I also 
recommend for your reading the book just published 
by Eugene Kinkead, In Every War But One, (W. W. 
Norton and Co., New York, 1959). END 
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De coLorrut apveNTuRES of the men who maintained 
law and order in the West during the gold and silver 
strikes are familiar to everyone. In fact, these tales are 
so well known that it is easy to forget that the problems 
of a chief of police in a small western town today are 
basically the same as those of a chief in any small town, 
except perhaps for the area involved. 

A good example would be Don Duncan, Chief of 
Police of Tonopah, Nevada. A gold and silver mining 
town whose peak of production was during the early 
Twenties, Tonopah today has a population ranging be- 
tween 1500 and 2000 people. It is the county seat of 
Nye County, one of the largest in the country, and is 
located about half way between Reno and Las Vegas. 
Although it is comparatively small in size, it is the 
supply center for scattered ranches and smaller towns 
within a radius of sixty miles. 

Don Duncan was elected constable in 1956 and re- 
elected in 1958. He was appointed Chief of Police by 
the County Commissioners who act as the governing 
board of the unincorporated town. He is also a Deputy 
Sheriff of Nye County. This is a particularly handy ar- 
rangement since town lines are vague and there might 
be a question of proper jurisdiction. Another factor to 
be taken into consideration is that Esmeralda County 
is only about a mile from the center of town. Since 
Chief Duncan and the three other men on his force are 
all Deputy Sheriffs, they need not worry about town or 
county lines when chasing a law breaker—a situation 
many fellow chiefs would appreciate at times. 

Chief Duncan is a medium-sized man in his early 
40's. A friendly person, he seems to take things calmly. 
When you talk to him, you feel that he is listening very 
carefully to what you are saying, and you get the im- 
pression that he will do everything he can to help. Yet, 
all the while, his eyes are roving the street to see what's 
going on. 

Like so many men during the period prior to World 
War II, Chief Duncan was first attracted to police work 
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CHIEFLY CHATTER 


DON DUNCAN 


Chief of Police, Tonopah, Nevada 
by Lucile R. Berg 


by the security of a steady pay check. He worked as a 
police officer off and on for a number of years, but has 
served continuously since 1950 with one exception. He 
worked for a year with the Round Mountain Gold 
Dredging Corporation some sixty miles north of Tono- 
pah. He admits he didn’t like police work at first, but 
now he does and he'll “stay with it.” In 1950 and 1953 
he attended an FBI school in Ely, Nevada, and hopes 
to attend again soon. 

Prior to 1956 the Sheriff had his office in the Court 
House and the Chief shared an office on the other side 
of town with the Justice of the Peace. It was an awk- 
ward arrangement, and as Chief Duncan puts it, “One 
fellow didn’t know what the other was doing and had 
to run all over town to find out.” In order to bring about 
closer cooperation between local and county agencies, 
Chief Duncan now shares space in the Court House 
with the Sheriff. 

Since the Chief and his men divide their time almost 
equally between local and county duties, their salaries 
are shared by both the town and the county. The radio 
equipped patrol car used by the Chief and his force is 
marked “Sheriff.” 

Chief Duncan remembers his early days when he 
served two uninterrupted years on the “graveyard” 
shift. As a result, he has arranged the working schedule 
so that each week the men rotate their eight hour shifts. 
Although he could choose to work the day shift regu- 
larly, he takes his turn with the other men. This way 
he feels his men are getting a better break than he got. 
The man on duty patrols continuously, never staying 
long in one spot, and he checks in at the Court House 
from time to time. 

When asked about juvenile delinquency as a prob- 
lem, the Chief commented that Tonopah didn’t have a 
great deal of trouble with delinquency and that most 
of what they did have was caused by outsiders. “The 
local boys and girls are pretty good kids.” He then 
added that petty thievery was his biggest problem. 

Although two main highways go through Tonopah, 
traffic is not a problem. However, sometimes outsiders, 
and local people too, have to be reminded that even if 
Tonopah is a small place there are certain laws which 
must be obeyed. END 
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This is the fifth in 
the Men In Law 
Enforcement series. 


I: HAD BEEN THREE DAYS Since he had 
seen a bed but Conservation Officer 
Bart Townsend was still working. The 
West Virginia deer season was open 
and this is always a 24-hour job. 

First, he was at one end of his 
Hardy County beat checking a hunter’s 
license. Another deer hunter saw him 
at the other end of the county just 
minutes later, he said. And a third 
one, five miles from the nearest road, 
swears he was checked by Townsend 
at about the same time. At least, 
that’s the way it seemed. “That man 
covers more ground on foot than I 
can in a car,” one hunter was heard 
to say. 

After spending all day in the field, 
the Conservation Officer often finds 
himself working all night, too. Supper 
was over and the others in our hunting 
party were settling back to rest after 
tramping the woods all day long. But I 
wanted to see what the Conservation 
Officers were going to do. 


Besides law enforcement, the Conservation Officer is an 
educator. Here, Officers Charles Black (left) and Mar- 
tin Duies (right) teach proper shooting form at a gun 


“Goin’ after jackers,” W. Va. Chief 
Conservation Officer Art Bachman 
said. 

Jacklighters make quite an industry 
of illegally shooting deer at night. 
Darkness seems to make the animal 
less wary and he will venture into the 
open fields. The jacklighter drives 
along the back roads and when his 
spotlight shines into a deer’s eyes, 
it stands motionless as though hypno- 
tized. The jacker takes only a few 
minutes to let off a _ killing shot, 
hurriedly stuff the animal into the 
trunk and drive off at top speed. 

Bachman said for me to ride with 
him. Bill Brown and District Conserva- 
tion Officer Clay Messinger, of Romney, 
were in another car and two more 
officers were in a third. For this de- 
tail, we were riding double. Clay 
selected the most likely area for patrol 
where two dirt roads, about two miles 
apart, paralleled each other between 
two highways. Bachman and I cruised 
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clinic held by Duies in Hammond, Indiana last March. 








A Connecticut Conservation Officer releases four 
mallard ducks in conjunction with a recent 
study on this species. 


one road while another car took the 
other. Clay and Brown were about 
ten miles away in another likely area. 

Conservation Officers must have the 
eyes of an owl because we cruised 
the crooked mountain road completely 
in the dark. Headlights would give 
away the search. These officers even 
equip their cars with cut-off switches 
so the brake lights won't flash a 
warning. 

“Car coming up behind,” I said. 
The headlights glowed over the rise. 
Bachman backed into a farm entrance 
and we waited. The car came over the 
hill and he was moving slowly. Sud- 
denly a powerful spotlight glared out 
of the car window into the field. 
“They're jacklighting.” 

“Get ready,” Art instructed. “When 
I stop them, you bail out and cover 
that side.” 

The suspect car was not more than 
thirty feet away when Art suddenly 
threw his car across the road and 
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switched on the headlights. The four 
men were surprised but they recog- 
nized Bachman’s uniform and got out 
with their hands up, “We're clean.” 

Sure enough, there was not a gun 
in the car. “We were just finding out 
where the deer are,” they explained. 

“225 to 36,” Clay Méessinger’s call 
came over the radio as we were getting 
into the car. “There’s some activity 
over here.”” We lost no time in covering 
the ten miles over to Clay’s area. 

“We're running them back toward 
the highway,” the radio crackled and 
we could see two sets of headlights 
careening over the hills. Art swung 
the car across the road and our lights 
fell on something lying in the ditch. 
It was a 22 Hornet rifle, loaded and 
cocked, and a plug-in sealed beam 
spotlight. 

“They’ve turned off back here,” 
Brown called this time and we rushed 
on to meet him. We were both sur- 
prised to see Clay standing beside the 
road but there was no time to stop— 
the chase was on. Brown followed 
the jackers down a rut path—could 
hardly call it a road—and we sped 
on a mile or so ahead where the 
path rejoined our road. Art blocked 
the exit but we were too late. It was 
Brown in the other conservation car 
that came out of the road. 

A search failed to turn up the ’57 
Ford the jacklighters were using so all 
we could do was broadcast a lookout 
on the radio. Evidence of where they 
had been wasn’t good enough. In 
jacklighting cases, you must have the 
offenders, the car, the gun, and the 
spotlight all to make the charge stick. 

Meeting Clay back up the road, we 
learned the rest of the story. Clay had 
gotten out of the car to cover the 
jackers while Brown took the car 
ahead to put up the blockade. They 
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got past Clay and Bill chased them 
backwards until he thought they were 
pinned against a sand bank. But, 
leaving a streak of paint behind, they 
squeezed the car through and got away 
down the side road. 

But when they passed Clay the first 
time, they tried to run him down. And 
on the second pass, they threw a 
length of lead pipe at his head. Jack- 
lighting may be a game law offense 
but these criminals will assault the 
officer in order to escape. 

Conservation law enforcement is no 
easy job. It is very little different from 
the enforcement of criminal law but 
the Conservation Officer is called upon 
to do more than law enforcement 
alone. The days of the hayseed game 
warden are gone forever. Today’s Con- 
servation Officer is well versed in many 
fields. 

Along with the enforcing of fish 
and game laws, the Conservation 
Officer is a public relations man, 
educator, wildlife expert, and guiding 
light for anywhere from several hun- 
dred thousand to over a _ million 
hunters and fishermen all year long. 
Working with youth takes up many 
of the Conservation Officer’s summer 
days. He may be advisor to a junior 
conservation club, contact man for a 
Sportsman’s Club, or teach a class in 
hunter safety at a club or school. 

When the sportsman has a gripe, 
the Conservation Officer must be able 
to explain the state’s program, the 
reasons behind it and why it is bene- 
ficial to this individual sportsman. He 
must understand game and fish 
me2nagement practices. As William P. 
Coffin, Chief Conservation Officer for 
New Jersey, explains, “They are the 
line personnel in their respective 
counties, channeling staff functions 
back tc the respective branches of the 


Division of Fish and Game. More and 
more Information and Education work 
is being assumed by the enforcement 
unit at the local level. They are re- 
quired to attend meetings of the 
federated sportsmen’s clubs in their 
assigned areas—statewide meetings are 
attended by the Division Staff—to 
clear up or prevent misunderstandings 
of policies and programs. However, 
‘because some individuals will not 
conform to existing regulations, they 
must also educate through apprehen- 
sion.” 

States are fairly uniform in their 
requirements for the position of Con- 
servation Officer. A high school educa- 
tion is mandatory and college training 
in biology, forestry, geology or wildlife 
management is desirable. Age limits 
run from 21 or 23 to a maximum of 
33 to 40. In most states, the Conserva- 
tion Officer comes under the state 
civil service and is required to pass 
the physical and written examinations. 
Salaries average from around $3,500, 
to start, up to about $5,000 a year. 

Some type of basic training is 
given by virtually every state before 
the new Conservation Officer goes out 
on his own. Some states train new 
men in the field with an experienced 
officer and others have regular basic 
schools. Again in virtually every state, 
an annual in-service training program 
is followed. 

To give an insight into the broadness 
of this phase of law enforcement, let's 
look at some of the subjects taught in 
training programs. 

The new Game Protector in Pennsyl- 
vania spends nine months at the Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation near 
Brockway. The main subjects are 
History, Organization and Policies of 

(Continued on Next Page) 











Conservation. . . .( From Page 79) 


the Game Commission, Office Pro- 
cedure, Forms and Typing, Game 
Laws, Legal Procedure, Police Science 
and related material, Public Relations, 
Public Speaking, Conservation Educa- 
tion, Land Management, Game Man- 
agement and Natural History. 
Training for the new Missouri Con- 
servation Agent includes instruction 
in all phases of the Commission's 
program as well as briefings on such 
agencies as the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Soil Conservation Service, 
Produce and Market Administration, 
and State Highway Patrol. This is 
followed by a detailed course in law 
enfercement covering: constitutional 
and statutory law, wildlife code, in- 


terrogation, tactics of arrest, court 
procedure and others. 
When asked, “What is a Conser- 


vation Officer?” Virgil Johnson, Chief 
Warden for South Dakota, said, “He 
is especially required to be a public 
relations man as well as enforcement 
officer. He is expected to have, and 
does have, a general knowledge of game 
and fish management, give talks to 
civic, service and youth organizations, 
is qualified to render first aid and 
conduct safety courses, assists in re- 
covering drowned persons, conducts 
searches for lost persons, is responsible 
for firearms training of young people, 
and many other duties which crop 
up during the year.” 

The role played by the Conservation 
Officer is extensive and so is his 
territory. The average size of enforce- 
ment units seems to run from 35 to 
100 officers and they must cover the 
entire state. 





This is part of the evidence collected 
by Conservation Officers in breaking 
up the rabbit market hunting ring 
in the midwest. 
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Captain Felix Gilroy (left), New Haven 
Police, and Connecticut Chief Con- 
servation Officer Al Hunyadi jointly 
hold a panel discussion on gun and 
game laws at an NRA Instructor 
Course held in February at the Win- 
chester Arms plant in New Haven. 


No survey of conservation agencies 
would be complete without the Federal 
agency so we asked Daniel Janzen, 
Director of the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife, “Just what does a 
U. S. Game Management Agent do?” 
His answer is representative of these 
law enforcement officers. 

Janzen says, “In brief, the duties of 
the U. S. Game Management Agent 
includes the enforcement of various 
Federal statutes and regulations en- 
acted for the protection and conserva- 
tion of wildlife, including birds, mam- 
mals, and certain fishes. They also 
include the investigation of criminal 
cases involving violation of Federal 
conservation laws within the enforce- 
ment jurisdiction of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Also the detection 
and apprehension of persons respon- 
sible for violations, the recognition, 
preparation, and orderly presentation 
of facts and evidence to Federal and 
State prosecuting officers and courts 
of law, appearing as witness, and 
otherwise aiding in the prosecution 
of cases. Also, making investigations 
covering a wide range of subjects 
relating to the functions of the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, such 
as: investigating applicants for Federal 
permits . . . making surveys of wild- 
life populations investigating, 
suggesting, and instructing others in 
methods of abating damage to agricul- 
tural crops caused by protected species; 
and the dissemination of information 

ertaining to game management, laws, 
regulations, and related subjects.” 

Investigations of game law violations 
differ from criminal investigations only 
in the body of law involved. Witness 
this case uncovered by Indiana Con- 
servation Officer Martin R. Duies, Jr. 

Duies was attending a Sportsman’s 
Club meeting when a member gave him 
a tip about someone apparently selling 


wild rabbits for food. A sketchy de- 
scription of the pick-up truck used 
was all he had to go on. So with 
the authority of his commander, Duies 
set up a patrol of the area where the 
activity was reported. It paid off, for 
he found the suspected truck parked 
in front of a liquor store selling 
“something” off the back of the truck. 

Two plain cars assigned to the 
detail stationed themselves a _ block 
either side of the suspect and observed, 
An officer in plain clothes walked by 
and saw the sign advertising, “Coon 
$2.00, Rabbit $1.25.” He made a pur- 
chase with marked money. 

Under interrogation, the suspect dis- 
closed that he was only a _ seller. 
Someone else, whom he identified 
(we'll call him Mr. X), brought the 
dead bunnies to him. At the suspect's 
home, shortly after the arrest and 
questioning, the suspect’s wife said 
that Mr. X had called and wanted to 
know about the arrest. The Officers 
surmised that it must be a well or- 
ganized ring to have immediate com- 
munications. The suspect was directed 
to call Mr. X’s home in Illinois and 
explain that he had been picked up 
for peddling without a license but it 
was oKay now. 

A team of four officers, also sworn 
as Deputy U. S. Game Management 
Agents, went to Mr. X’s home and 
set up a stakeout. Again it paid off. 
The officers followed Mr. X to the 
headquarters where illicit hunters 
brought the rabbits they shot. Mr. xX 
dressed the animals out in the unclean 
shed and wrapped them in newspaper 
for delivery. 





Mobility and communications are as 
important to the Conservation Offi- 
cer as to the Policeman. 


When Mr. X left with a load, 4 
two-car surveillance team followed 
him across the state line where wait- 
ing officers made the arrest. 

Of course, this shortened descrip- 
tion of the investigation makes it 
sound easy. In reality, it required 
every police skill to maintain the 
several stakeouts, open road surveil- 
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Arthur C. Bachman, Chief Conserva- 
tion Officer in West Virginia, points 
to the state conservation laws which 
are his responsibility to enforce. 


lance, and to collect admissible evi- 
dence to present in court. 

Conservation Officers use a wide 
variety of equipment in law enforce- 
ment. Most are equipped with the 
usual two-way radio equipped car and 
other police equipment. But they could 
be assigned to the Coastal Patrol unit 
in ocean-bordering states. Some states 
have conservation patrols equipped 
with an outboard speedboat on a 
trailer behind the car. They can 
launch onto an inland lake, render 
aid or check for violation, then “por- 
tage” overland to the next lake. 

Most states employ light aircraft 
and some, like Florida, have an Avia- 
tion Section. Light airplanes, such 
as the Cessna 172 and 180 and Piper 
Cub, are used primarily to give close 
air support to ground personnel in 
law enforcement work. But they are 
also used for spray operations, search 
and rescue, transportation, surveys, 
fire fighting, and even fish stocking in 
inaccessible lakes. 

One example of the airplane’s value 
in law enforcement happened on Flor- 
ida’s Lake George a couple of years 
ago. The Officers knew there were 
many violations in what they call 
“monkey fishing” and the problem was 
getting serious. 

Patrol boats met one evening in a 
secluded cove to spend the night and 
an airplane was brought into nearby 
Ocala Airport. Early the next morning, 
the airplane took off with the pilot 
and an observer/cameraman and the 
patrol boats were stationed in strate- 
gic locations on the big lake. 

Flying high, the airplane soon spot- 
ted the illegal fishing operation and 
radioed the location to officers aboard 
the boats. Then the airplane flew low 
over the fishermen taking pictures of 
the violation in progress. The offend- 
ers decided they would be better off 
elsewhere and they ran for open water 
before the boats could close in. 

The airplane, gaining altitude, kept 
the fleeing violators in sight and 
directed the boats by radio to an 
interception and the arrests were made. 

Among law enforcement agencies, 
the spirit of cooperation is truly 
universal. Two New Mexico Deputy 
Sheriffs were checking thefts from 
& gas field area one night early this 
year when they found a freshly killed 
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mule deer in a car’s trunk. They con- 
tacted the Conservation Officer to 
make the arrest. It was just a couple 
of days earlier that the same con- 
servation Officer, making a routine 
check of hunters, apprehended a bur- 
glar. This resulted in the recovery of 
some $1,200 worth of stolen property 
and solved a series of crimes extending 
over a seven-month period. 

The modern Conservation Officer 
is like a brother to the police officer. 
While his area of jurisdiction may 
differ, the techniques and training are 
much the same. In some ways, they are 
even more extensive. The Conservation 
Officer must have a working knowledge 
of every phase of his department and 
he recognizes the vital necessity of 
practicing good public relations. Like 
the Police Officer, the Conservation 
Officer is also a highly trained member 
of the law enforcement profession. 

END 
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Word Picture. . . (From Page 71) 

When patrolling a beat on foot, it 
is good practice to walk half way be- 
tween the curb and the buildings. 
Being too close to a building prevents 
the officer from seeing any movement 
or activity above. Also, the patrolman 
is an easy target for objects dropped 
from upper windows. 
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“KAY-LAB” FLASHERS are specified by many po- 
lice depts. Repeatedly the choice of City, County and 
State governments requiring flashing lights on emer- 
gency vehicles because only ‘Kay-Lab” hos the feo- 
tures specified. 

Also for passenger Cars towing boat, mobile trailers. 


“STOP-IT” SAFETY FLASHER 

Makes lights flash on-and-off. Used for flashing warning sig- 
nals and directional signals. Continues to burn lamps with a 
steady light in event of failure. Available in 4 types. Will 
flash 1 to 4, 21 candle-power lights, singly or in unison, 
without matching flasher to lood. 6 and 12 volts. 


“UNIVERSAL” ALTERNATING FLASHER 


H duty. Meets requirements of State Lows for alternat- 
ing flashing signals. Up te 15 amperes. 6 or 12 volts. No 
ports to weor out, requires no lubrication, no up-keep. 
Operates magnetically. Good for lights or horn signols 


Write for Folder, Prices and Discounts. 
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NO BURDENSOME TIME PAYMENTS 
Set your own study pace. You may take up 


A comprehensive correspondence course for 
Police Officers who wish to increase their 
technical knowledge and practical efficiency. 
While invaluable for promotional prepara- 
tion, it is also of great advantage in the 
daily work and duties of Police Officers 


Test questions with each lesson are rated 
and returned to you with model answers. 


Rated and returned with individual com- 
ments and constructive criticism by exam- 


Send for Full Information and Detailed 
Outline of Course. Ask for Booklet L-16 
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Savana YEARS AGO we published a 
series of articles entitled “Notes on 
Public Relations.” The subject was 
divided into its three elements: the 
spoken word, the written word, and 
the action that speaks louder than 
words. 

We were reminded of this series 
the other day when we received a 
letter from Mike Cowen. He is one 
of the crew of salesmen working for 
Donald S. Lavigne, Inc., of Florida, 
and he travels around the country 
visiting clients. He wrote “I was 
through Danville (Virginia) recent- 
ly and inadvertently overparked. 
When I returned to my car I found 
an envelope under the windshield 
wiper and I am sending a copy to 
you.” 

He enclosed a printed form that 
we think will be of interest to our 


readers. At the top it said “Welcome 
to Danville,” then a few lines tell- 
ing that the town appreciated his 
patronage and inviting him to visit 
them again. But the real message 
was in the body of the card. It 
states: “Greetings: Patrolman ———— 
found your vehicle, Lic. No. —-—— 
State overparked at this 
meter. Realizing that you may have 
been inadvertently detained, he has 
placed a COURTESY ENVELOPE 
from the Danville Chamber of Com- 
merce on your auto, and you will 
not be required to pay the custom- 
ary fine of $1.00. Kindly help us 
maintain the DANVILLE COUR- 
TESY SERVICE by placing a nickle 
in this envelope and mailing it. This 
will enable the Chamber of Com- 
merce to pay for your meter time 
and to extend the same courtesy to 


other out-of-town visitors.” 

Mike was so impressed with the 
friendly attitude that he wrote a 
letter to Chief J. C. Garett and en- 
closed a dollar. His enthusiastic 
praise of this city showed his very 
warm feeling toward Danville. — 

Here is a public relations program 
which combines the written word 
with the action that speaks louder 
than words. It is quite conceivable 
that a motorist might enter and 
leave a town without seeing or hav- 
ing any physical contact with a 
policeman. If during a short sojourn 
he received a ticket for overtime 
parking—whether he deserved it or 
not—he would have many unhappy 
thoughts about the city and _ its 
police department. But, on the other 
hand, if he received the treatment 
described above, that city (accord- 
ing to him) would have the finest 
police force in the country. 

Perhaps there are other towns and 
cities in our country which have a 
similar operation. A good public re- 
lations idea is not necessarily “ex- 
clusive” with any town. It does, how- 
ever, bring home the fact that if 
more departments would accent 
public relations in many small ways, 
the general opinion of the citizen 
toward the professional policeman 
would soar upward. 
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Fully transistorized It’s an AMPLIFIER that lets you monitor your two-way radio as 
— far away as three city blocks from your vehicle. 
wwen soqubes amy 5 ompe oF It’s a PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM that can be used with or 
12 volts. Sound intensity 90 db without a mobile radio from fire fighting equipment, police cars 
at 100 ft. or civil defense vehicles. 
It’s a powerful electronic SIREN that warbles like a mechanical 
Available for 6/12 volts, either siren (except louder) but uses much less current. 
ground polarity IT’S GENERAL ELECTRIC’S NEW 20-WATT TRANSIS- 
TORIZED AUDIO AMPLIFIER! This trim, three-way package 
Thermostatically protected (only 652” x 634” x 3”) gives the operator fingertip control. 
transistors Merely by flipping the control switch he can (1) listen to the 
regular mobile speaker inside his vehicle, (2) monitor the re- 
Simple, well-marked controls ceiver over an externally mounted horn for outside work, (3) use 
the unit as a public address system. A separate switch is provided 
Accommodates controlled for siren control. 
magnetic, carbon and This versatile, 3-in-1 amplifier may be used with any conven- 
transistorized mikes tional make of mobile equipment, or without radio as a siren and 
P.A. system. For full information, contact your G-E communica- 
$190. ($150 without siren) tions consultant. Or write General Electric Company, Communi- 
cation Products Dept. 1489, Mountain View Road, Lynchburg, Va. 
Find 11 Fost in the Yellow Pages @ 
- COMMUNICATION PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
der For further information circle #38 on Reoders Service Card 
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4 REASONS WHY 

METCALF FABRICS ARE 

FIRST CHOICE OF LEADING 
POLICE DEPARTMENTS 


CERTIFIED BY U. S. TESTING CO. FOR @ All wool plaid linings. 
@ 386 Quality Serges from 12 
to 20 ounces. 


1. Color fastness 

2. Uniformity of shade 

3. Abrasion resistance and strength 

4, Thread count 

METCALF’S CENTURY-OLD REPUTATION 


FOR MAINTAINING QUALITY STANDARDS. 


® Overcoatings in 19 and 28 ounce 
weights. 


@ Elastiques for breeches. 


METCALF BROS. & CO. 


40 E. 34th STREET, New York 1, New York 
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